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The Axt-Jounnat has attained full age: Twenty-one volumes have been issued since the year 1839; and it continues to be, as it 
has been during nearly the whole of that long period, the only publication in Europe by which the Arts are adequately represented. 

To the Artist, the Amateur, and the Connoisseur, the Ant-Jovrnat supplies information upon ail topics in which they are interested ; 
while to the general public it addresses itself by the beauty and variety of its illustrations, and by articles at once instructive and interesting. 

The Past may be accepted as a guarantee for the Future. Many novelties and improvements are introduced into its pages during the 
present year. The services of the best writers on Art are retained; the aid of the most prominent and accomplished artists secured; and 
every possible advantage that can be derived from experience is brought to bear upon the Journal, to secure its power by sustaining 
its popularity. : 

Pitt, which some twenty years ago was, in Great Britain, the resource of the few, has now become the enjoyment of the many. 
Every public institution has learned that to circulate a knowledge of Art is a leading and paramount duty ; its refining influence has been 
largely acknowledged ; and there is, consequently, a very general desire to derive enjoyment and instruction from Art among all classes 
and orders of the community. : f es 

This high purpose is achieved by the Ant-Jounnat. It is, therefore, reasonable to expect for it a greatly increased circulations 
circulation commensurate with the advanced and advancing Art-love manifest in all parts of the world. 


We have the satisfaction to inform our many friends and subscribers in the United States of America, that with the Part for 
January commenced a series of papers entitled, ‘Tue Hopson, rrom THe WitpeRNess To THE Sra.” These papers are largely illustrated 
by engravings on wood, from sketches and drawings by the author, Benson J. Losstne, Esq., whose reputation is among the highest in 
the United States, and has been established in England by his admirable volumes, “ The Battle Fields of America,” &. &. ted the 

This “ Book of the Hudson” has been prepared especially for publication in the Axt-Jovunat; with this view Mr. Lossing visi 
gigantic river at its source, and is now tracing its course downward to the sea. 


With the Part for January was also commenced “Tz Compaxton Guipz, sr Rattwar, mx Sours Waxes,” by Mr. and Mrs. 8. C. Hall, 
illustrated by Messrs. J. D. Harding, Birket Foster, Hulme, Muy, &. 


Tue Tunwer Beavest.—A series of Engravings from the pictures bequeathed to the nation, as well as others, by the ya 
scape painter, J. M. W. Turner, is now published in the Anr-Jovznat. 


_ Subscribers are aware that « New Series was begun with the year 1855; when we obtained the honour, graciously scam’ 
of issuing Engravings from the Royal Pictures ; of the new series, therefore, five volumes are now completed: while the series gare oe 
the Vernon Gallery—begun in 1849 and ended in 1854—consists of six volumes. ither series may be obtained an _ 
may be considered complete, there being no necessity for obtaining the earlier volumes; indeed, these earlier volumes #r¢ 
be procured easily, the entire twenty-one volumes being worth ‘‘in the market” much beyond their original cost. 


Covers for the Volumes of the Ans-Jounnai can be had of any Bookseller at Three Shillings each. 
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We reply to every letter, requiring an answer, that may be sent to us with the writer’s name and address; but we poy 
attention to anonymous communications. paar. eS 

The Office of the Editor of the Anr-Jovawat is 4, Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, where all Editorial communications 
wate to be addressed. Letters, &., for the Publishers, should be forwarded, as usual, to 25, Paternoster Row. 
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“UNA GONDOLA, SIGNOR?” 





Part I. 


HEY who perseveringly ad- 
here to the hope that the 
~ protracted obscurities, the 
Svdeelike mysteries, of the 
third Napoleon will, in the 
7») end, clear up well, would 
be pleased to find hereafter 

. that he made some attempt to keep 
' the name of Venetia out of the con- 
vention of Villafranca. ‘ Monsieurp 
mon frére,” he might surely have said, 
with some propriety, after a calm puff 
- at one of those cigars of peace which 
the two emperors smoked together, “ why 
should I expressly guarantee to you Venetia, 
any more than Carniola or Styria? Do not 
require my sanction to your august title to parts 
of your dominions which no one (as matters 
shall stand between you and me) can practi- 
cally weaken the value of a five-franc piece.” 
Some such protest would have been only de- 
cent; for certainly, so far as Venetia is con- 
cerned, Villafranca but adds a new rivet to 
the chains of Campo Formio—but deals another 
blow by the very hand from which reparation 
was most due. Bitter the consequences, as 
we constantly hear! An ill-suppressed cry 
from Venetia every now and then rises up to 
us ; and left more utterly alone, as she is, than 
ever with the morose power that rules ber, 
the gloomy contrast between her condition and 
that of the rest of northern and central Italy, 
is something indescribably humiliating and sad. 
We hear of an emigration of more than 40,000 
inhabitants of the Venetian territory during 
the last year; of military insults to noble ladies 
whose patriotic sympathies carried them a 
little beyond the bounds of prudence; of im- 
potent outbreaks of ungovernable discontent, 
and petty jealous severities in dealing with 
them. ‘The aspect of things in the lovely city 
of Venice herself seems rm especially melan- 
choly. The political gloom, we are told, keeps 
away those visitors who were wont to bring a 
little life into her Pang: places, and a little 
money into the pockets of several classes of 
her people ; so that we cannot help picturing 
to ourselves St. Mark’s solitary, with cafés 
shut up, and unemployed waiters and half. 
starved gondoliers staring at each other dis- 
mally on the quays. Furthermore, her moul- 
dering edifices and pictures can scarcely, under 
the circumstances, be expected to receive from 
an incensed and bankrupt government that 
attention which can alone retard their decay ; 
and consequently we were in no way surprised 
to hear, the other day, of an important ceiling 
of the Ducal Palace—where the spirit of 
Jacopo Tintoretto yet lingers in deep, sullen 
despondency—falling to pieces in damp ruins. 
Such reports of a city endeared to us by 
delightful recollections, fill us with no merely 
fanciful sympathy and sorrow. She seemed 






decaying enough, indeed, when we were there. | 


But now we fear we must think of her as 
sinking more and more rapidly into the slime 
and salt sea ooze, trodden down by the imperial 
boot-heels of Villafranca; and consequently 
our vivid recollections of her precarious beau- 
ties (some of them undoubtedly since vanished) 
derive an additional value in our eyes. We 
will make some effort to fix certain of them 
firmly. If but a few bright and beautiful 
things, which else had flitted away into obli- 
vion—if but one fresh hue and feeling of that 
delightful time—may thus be safely treasured 
up, our reward will be not only ample, it will 
be something even magnificent. 

Our first visit to Venice was by Styria and 
the Adriatic, incomparably the most striking 
approach. The morning after leaving Vienna 
awoke us to a beautiful prospect, through the 
dewy window-panes of the railway carriage, of 
some hilly | ee of Styria. Villages and turrets 
besprinkled numerous heights, covered with 
dew like hoar-frost, and rising against a rosily 
flushing horizon; and woody dells every now 
and then receded, having streamlike forms of 
unrisen cloud, and pool-like expanses of pallid 
mist, lying along their shadowy depths. The 
lawns and steeps brightening sunnily behind 
these vapours were lovely and cheerful; but 
in Carniola the landscapes became more in- 
teresting, more charming still. Between Gratz 
and Laibach, indeed, they deserve a reputation 
fully equal to that of many countries far more 
famed for loveliness. The nymph of the spot, 
who has a rooted aversion to pencillers by the 
way, called out to me, and more than once 
too, not to discredit her retreats by vague 
hyperboles and commonplaces of unmeaning 
praise ; but there is much temptation to dis- 
obey her. Our route nearly all day—and by 
the railroad too—continued beside a river, 
bordered by a succession of numberiess hills, 
covered with foliage with a complete luxuriance 
but rarely equalled. Even abruptly-pointed 
hills form a mass of the densest trees; and 
lawny slopes project from them below, scat- 
tered with bright villages, churches, and ruins. 
Often these hills part into vistas, where the 
trees seem lavishly bent on filling up every 
hollow and steep with their myriads and my- 
riads of softly-rounded sunny forms. At Sagor, 
where the landscapes attain a bolder character, 
broken pinnacles of rock shoot upwards from 
some of these countless sylvan steeps; we saw 
them encircled by wreaths of soft white vapours, 
and the immense woods were sometimes cloven 
by the steepest inclined planes, down which 
the wood-cutters were precipitating what they 
had cut towards the river. And there barges 
were being tugged by numbers of oxen and 
sturdy peasantry against a strong current, 
green in colour like the cairngorm or aqua- 
marine, except where it foamed and sparkled 
over its rocky bed. Nor in that bright and 
happy day’s travelling, were ideal attractions 
wanting, rendered more captivating by the 
expectation that they were soon to be followed 
by the realities from which they rose. The 
blue Adriatic, in my mind’s eye, often filled up 
the openings between the green hills of Car- 
niola, with Venice extending aérially beyond 
it; and immediately at hand, the mythological 
figures of Titian were beginning to glance 
vividly past in the evening light through the 

enwood shade, superbest mirrors of the 
ingering western glow ; and the pensive lovers 
of Giorgione appeared seated more deeply in 
the sylvan recesses, charmed to a mute tender- 
ness of feeling by the suspended tones of pipe 
or mandolin. Not that there were at all want- 
ing some very authentic representatives of 
Adam and Eve, to enliven the landscapes for 
those who prefer and insist on that kind; for 
many of the rural population came for short 
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fete day, for at every station we were taking 
them up and setting them down in numbers, 
in their holiday attire. The Carniolian women 
have an odd white headdress, some ends of 
which une down their backs, and others are 
tied in a large bow on their foreheads. A 
certain sleek little youthful black-eyed dame, 
a very picture of rural good management, pros- 
perity, and contentedness both with herself 
and with her fortunes, and an unusually tall 
nymph of most meagre proportions, illustrated 
the variously expressive powers of this peculiar 
headgear in an amusing manner. Their silver 
ear-rings and other ornaments, and the gay- 
glancing colours of their quaintly complicated 
attire, were highly precious in their effect on 
the green and retiring tones of that Titianesque 
landscape ; neither was the Tyrolean dress of 
the men (bluff, honest, and independent farmers 
they many of them seemed) without a similar 
value. An immensely long railway tunnel in 
a rock closed this long continuance of most 
magnificent and rememberable landscapes ; for 
on emerging from it, we found nature every- 
where more quieted down to her humbler, 
every-day ministries. 

It was a lovely bright morning when we 
crossed the Adriatic to Venice; and a light 
breeze hurried us on most rapidly. Some outer 
ridges of the Alps, the Julian range, rose along 
the northern horizon all the way in multitudi- 
nous steeps and precipices, backed by a com- 
plication of peaks and other summits, which 
shone with so pure, so white a light, that it 
was not always easy to discern whether they 
were covered by snow or not. The whole 
mountain-chain rose in aérial faintness, though 
sharp and clear,—raised into divineness by the 
all-pervading suffusion of light,—from a dark 
sapphire-tinted sea; and a few bright little 
groups of cloud, the only ones abroad any- 
where, now unveiling one summit, and then 
covering another, dappled them over with 
rapidly-gliding flocks of the most delicately 
grey shadows. Sometimes a low line of sandy 
shore appeared far nearer in an intense amber 
light, with a few trees, or a fort, or cluster of 
buildings, projecting like a little island, and 
soon retired again, very soon bade us adieu. 
But at length the Euganean mountains rose in 
insulated peaks from the horizon of the waters 
right in front; and between two of these most 
stately landmarks we were told to look out for 
Venice. On this I fixed myself in the bows, 
and kept watch as earnestly, I dare say, as 
some Istrian corsair of old on the look out for 
a Venetian argosy, or as some noble sea captain 
for one of those terrible Uscocchi, who, as we 
read, were wont to cement their piratical bro- 
therhood by feasting ag on the hearts of 
their captives; the only impediment in my 
observations being that vile stomachic pre- 
cariousness and awe, which arose from the too 
deep undulations of the sparkling hills of brine 
that flew away around us. I had never been 
to Venice in the body, yet now felt as if my 
fancy were awakening from along sleep, and 
hastening home. Presently, just where the 
Alps slope down to the horizon at their southern 
visible termination, a tiny line of domes and 
spiral towers seemed to rise and float lightly 
4 the waters, between the scattered azure 
yramids of the Euganean bills, and 1 was not 
sa in recognising my old acquaintances, the 
domes of San Giorgio Maggiore and Santa Maria 
Salute, and beyond them three of the cupolas 
and great belfry tower of St. Mark’s. And 
soon after this, we were winding about amongst 
the sand-bars beside Lido, and entered a tran- 
quil lake studded with little islands of forts 
and convents, and girt ahead by that still near- 
ing city. And then we found ourselves passing 
Canalettoish wharves and skimming gondolas— 
there they were, indeed, gliding how smoothly 
and fast, along and across each other—a most 
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suddenly busy scene! And, finally, came for- 
ward, in surprising reality and distinctness, that 
old dream, the Ducal Palace, and its neighbour- 


ing facades, now composing the wide cemetery, | 
or mausoleum, of departed Venetian greatness. | 


What a spectacle, as the first to rise and 
greet your eyes after a day’s voyaging on the 
open sea! ‘To find yourself at once fronting 


this strange and magnificent city of the waves, | 


and steering, tacking about, right in the face 
of the most splendid of its structures! Yes, 
there they are, an airy dream no longer, those 
facades of the renowned oligarchy—the Gothic 
arcades of tne Ducal Palace, crowned, appa- 
rently, by the mosque-like domes of St. Mark’s, 


the classic elegance of the Libreria Vecchia, | 


the bridges linking some of these long ranges 


together, and other palaces and towers around, | 


all flashing their warm colours deep into the 
green waters that just tremble before them; 
their colours silvery-grey and delicately ruddy, 
like the pure lip of some Adriatic shell—like 
the car and alcoves of the Adriatic gueen, the 
annually espoused of Venice—like her submarine 
arcades and palaces, and domed and pinnacled 
metropolis, yet not like those glimmering | 
shadowy, underneath the ever-wavering green | 
and golden network of water, but shining most 

splendidly in the very sunniest and purest of | 
all-radiant daylight. And now our snorting, | 
tourist-crammed steamer is nearing the quay, 
where we do not by any means approach the | 
two ill-omened columns of the executioner in a | 
fog, as did the ill-fated Marino Faliero ; and } 
the receding Piazzetta expands and spreads 
itself before us. And beyond it the Campanile 
soars, a vast pillar of ruddy light, whilom the 
intended tale of Galileo (till the troublesome 
curiosity of the flocks of idlers drove him away 
to Padua), the observatory of the stars, and 
also of the Spahis of Mahomet II. ravaging 
with fire and sword the Friuli; or of nearer 
Genoese fleets, manceuvring threatfully amidst 
the tumbling waves on the very verge of the 
sandbanks, or murazzi. These ever (we turn 
to look towards them) protect the calm green 
lake of the lagune, amidst which the city rears 
its wondrous palace-covered islets, in this 
respect resembling the cities of Montezuma, 
hailed with wonderment by Cortes and his 
adventurous band, but far more dignified and 
beautiful, of course, than that. 

And yet, perhaps, we are somewhat hasty in 
this preference ; for those chinampas of Tenoch- 
titlan, especially, must assuredly have been very 
lovely—those floating gardens, framed on wide- 
spread rafts—those islands of gay flowers and 
herbage, sometimes overshadowed by even tall 
trees, and yet gliding—gliding across the waters 
of the lake, and sometimes rising and fallin 
with their gentle undulation. These, piloted 
along by plumy Aztecs, must have had the 
effect of enchantment on the advancing Spa- 
niards, when first they beheld them, with the 
large towns for a background, resting on piles, 
and reaching far into the water; the terraced 
roofs of the nobles’ palaces, also laid out in 
parterres ; and the pyramidal temples soaring 
above them, crowned with ever-burning altar- 
fires, where the human sacrifices took place in 
the full view of the people. All these must 
have presented a strange beauty and mystery 
to Cortes and his men, when they first 
descended upon them from the bleak ravines 
and snow-storms of the fiery Popocatepetl. 
They must have resembled ‘some scene of 
lovely magic, as Venice herself surely did in 
her palmy days, when her facades were crowned 
with lines of gold and silver spiral parapets, 
glistening afar under the azure heavens, like 
tongues of fire in the sunset ; when her palaces 
(seen nearer) gleamed with variegated marbles, 
carved with a sprightly quaintness, and with 
the utmost grace of fancy; and their Byzan- 
tine richness, or elegantly-branching Gothic 





traceries framed in the open air—in the open 
air !—the still more precious frescoes of Gior- 
gione, Titian, Pordenone, and Paul Veronese. 
In those days, surely the rude traders from the 
Baltic and the Caspian, from the Wolga or 
the Tay, must have returned home with stories 
'searcely less wonderful than those of “the 
Marquis” and his cavaliers, when they expa- 
tinted on the cities of the Mexican lake, the 
first of which, though it reminded them of the 
weird retreats in Amadis de Gaul, they yet 
| named, it will be well remembered, Venezuela, 
or Little Venice. 
Meanwhile, approaching the veritable Venice, 


and roaring alongside the Molo, and disem- 
| bogued a quantity of them at Danieli’s. But 
| we were obl 

' where; and accordingly went in our first 
| gondola—the first of many happy ones—up a 
narrow canal, where we found, in a quiet situ- 
| ation, a highly desirable Albergo, its accommo- 


channel not only of good fare, but likewise of 
| obliging inquiries and useful information) 
really and truly the very pink and model of his 
class. Our chamber opened upon an interior 
cortile, which, though sufficiently retired, was 
by no means without its picturesque attrac- 
tions, since the statue-crowned facade of a 
church, and a campanile, not unlike the great 
one of St. Mark’s, look down contemplatively 
on its quietness. How clear was the atmo- 
sphere, when first we looked out of our window 
into this dear little court! All was shadow 
below, but shadow so pale and unobvious in 
the bright serene air, that you would scarcely 
have suspected brighter light to rest on any 
other object, till you raised your eyes, and 
suddenly beheld that campanile above, —— 
like a pillar of golden fire against the pale an 
cloudless ether—shining verily, like the old 
golden, wealth-seeking ambition of Venice— 
shining like a flame rising up suddenly in the 
incantations of some Arabian enchantress- 
oom. such as the wandering traders of the 

agune often heard of in those far eastern 
lands, whence they returned with that wealth. 
Then, and not till then, as you gaze upward at 
this, do you perceive how od = subdued in 
tone is all below. In this little court, too, 
there is an ill-trained vine drooping away from 
a certain balconied window, which throws out 
very broad hints, if not decided promises, of 
stealthy glimpses of a fair, brown-eyed, amber- 
tressed Signorina, by and by; but, alas, a 
Venetian window seems ever as a vacant 
frame for an expected beauty, if not a lovely 
mural monument of one. However (all the 
more, doubtless, if she comes not), this shady re- 
tirement and silence here, we then consoled our- 
selves with saying, will afford a pleasingly quiet 
relief, sometimes, from the heat and glare else- 
where, and the bustle and babble of St. Mark’s. 
Here, where rarely a sound penetrates but the 
warning cry of the gondolier, “44 sfali,” or 
“ Ah prali,” before he turns a corner of the 
narrow canal close by, or the echoing jar and 
clatter of his boat, as it comes along, striking 
the basement of the walls in its progress, or 
the vesper-bell of yonder tower, grown melan- 
choly because so few attend to it, may we rest 
placidly, and send home, on the ‘wing of the 
pen, some glimpses of those impressions which 
most delight us. 

But it will not be supposed that we remained 
long in this quiet corner now; no, having 
arranged our preliminaries, we were at once in 
the Piazzetta, thinking, as of course every- 


| one does on such occasions, of many great 


events and persons, all vanished into a name, 
and so utterly contrasted by everything around 
having life! Nevertheless, the buildin 


still superbly monumental of them. On the one | one side, were one broad mass of 
hand, Sansovino’s ornate and most beautiful | except one giant tower of dark 


our steamer, cropfull of tourists, ran fuming | 


iged to seek accommodation else- | 


| dation commodious, and the maitre d’hétel (a | 





| 








Biblioteca Antica, his masterpie 

morates the period of the revival of persrm 
literature iad art, when Bembo wrote, and 
Sansovino and Titian feasted with Aretino 
— his egregious vanity and rhodomon. 
tades, less, perhaps, for the sake of his 
occasional sparks of humour, than of his 
undoubtedly lavish hospitality, the delicacy of 
his Apician cheer, and the intellect and beauty 
assembled to do justice to it. For at these 
Venetian Noctes, were there not transcendent 
Ferrara finocchi, and mostacciate in spices 
sent by cardinals and noble signors, in depre. 
cation of his quill’s venom ; and, oh more than 
all, had they not the honour and happiness of 
being gently devoured by those “ most pleasing, 
beauteous, and excellent-mannered ladies of 
Cupid’s court, la Violante, and the divine la 
Spadara Angela,” as well as of being more 
largely appreciated by “the Soul of Colours 
and the Breath of Marbles,” and the choicest 
spirits of neighbouring courts and universities, 
the latter “the radiating suns of the most 
exquisite scholarship?” In this most enviable, 
delicious society, the “Soul of Colours” was 
Titian, of course ; the “ Breath of Marbles” 
being the Florentine architect and sculptor, 
Sansovino. Scared away from Rome on the 
sacking of the city by the Constable Bour- 
bon’s army, he was detained at Venice on 
his way to France by the Signory, and fairl 
eommenced the Renaissance movement of archi- 
tecture in their city, according to the classical 
taste of the day, and in heedless neglect of her 
Byzantine and original Gothic beauties. Yet, 
though that age was far too exclusively fasci- 
nated with the Five Orders, and perverted them 
into numberless combinations which would 
have excited in the Greek nothing but wonder- 
ing ridicule, we cannot but contemplate with 
complacency this building of Sansovino’s, so 
refined and beauteously ornate ; with its line 
of graceful and varied little statues shining 
against the sky, and figures leaning on every 
arch, and its bas-reliefs covering the soflits 
beneath with the excellent moral stories of 
Midas and Phaeton, told by a hand second only 
to Michael Angelo’s in its day, with unusual 
vivacity and interest, and much in the spirit of 
the antique. These last deserve more atten- 
tion than they seem to receive ; and, indeed, 
the whole structure has been recently thrown 
far too much in the shade by the Gothic arcades 
of the Ducal Palace opposite, in consequence 
of the enthusiastic renaissance of the medisval 
architecture, which has been recently advocated 
much too exclusively. 

Yet are those Gothic ears ~ perhaps, 
even more graceful and beautiful. But though 
Gothic of the fourteenth century, the structure 
which they adorn has, from its spiry Arabian 
cornice, something of an oriental air, reminding 
one characteristically of those who had com- 
mercial transactions at Cairo and Damascus. 
And still more eastern in effect and character 
is that rich mass jutting and risin aérially 
beyond it—St. Mark’s Byzantine cluster of 
arches and cupolas. . 

At first we hurried here and there, to take a 
cursory view; and it was some time before 
we could settle our minds sufficiently to pay 
much attention to any particular object. At 
length, however, fairly wearied, we sat down 
under the piazza at the other end of the square 
opposite the church, and began to gaze at = 
glorious old Byzantine masterpiece deliberately. 
There was not a cloud in the air, not a vapour ; 
all was brightness and tranquillity ; and we 
soon became fully sensible of a picture before 
us most intensely characteristic of the place, 
and such as cannot surely be easily forgotten. . 

It was now evening. ‘The whole of 5t. 


i > it on 
gs are Mark’s Church and the Campanile before it 


yellow light, 
‘shade which 
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latter cast on the former. The winged 
ad oe the central arch of the church, omnkait 
a field of azure and gold stars, and the gilt 


_ bronze horses of ancient renown, and the gold 


rounds of those gaudy modern mosaics in 
very wide circular porch and arch, glittered 
like—some ancient soldan’s pageantry seen 
distantly, shining in the sunset across the 


almy plains of Syria. They were then tinged | 


like the gorgeous fame of Titian and Caliari. 
And the silvery-grey clustering cupolas above, 
rising into the most luminous and cloudless of 
blue skies, seemed, on their western face 
fronting the setting sun, all gilded too. Never 
saw I any structure so splendid of hue, or 
more thoroughly romantic than this one, radi- 
ant—nay, almost blazing—in the highest glories 


of the evening hour. = 48 
As we sat dreamily regarding it, and the 
igeons dedicated 


troop of grey sober-coate ‘ 
to St. Mark, who almost alone were busily 
romenading the grand square in front, these 
fatter happened to remind me of their ancestor 
(as he very probably may have been), who was 
the means through which (as certain of the 
chroniclers have related) the Venetians, under 
their doge Domenigo Michieli, with their fellow- 
crusaders, won the city of Tyre, somewhere 
about the time when yonder fagade was being 
reared. Highly romantic were the incidents 
which led to that occurrence. On nearing the 
Syrian coast, Michieli defeated the Saracens in 
a great naval fight, won chiefly by the resolu- 
tion of the Venetians in ome The first 
operations on shore were referred by lot to the 
guidance of Heaven. The names of Tyre and 
Ascalon, inscribed on slips of parchment, were 
placed on the high altar of the church, and 
after mass, an orphan child, in the presence of 
the breathless assembly, drew forth the name 
of Tyre. Tyre was accordingly invested, but 
for a time fruitlessly. The troops who begirt 
the city by land soon began to murmur at the 
comparative ease and safety of the Venetians, 
whose part it was only to blockade the place 
by sea. Besides, what security was there, ran 
the complaint, that if dangers thickened, they 
would not quietly slip away some dark night, 
or other tempting opportunity, and leave their 
allies to prosecute the enterprise alone. But 
Michieli, indignant at these suspicions, imme- 
diately himself took all the sailing tackle of his 
fleet to the crusader’s camp, with stern out- 
spoken remonstrances; on which, of course, 
ungenerous surmises were wholly shamed away, 
vanished in dumbness and stammering pro- 
testations. Still, however, was the siege un- 
successful; when, lo, (at least so the more 
romantic chroniclers tell us, and we are by no 
means inclined to withhold poetic faith from so 
pleasing, so Tasso-like an incident), one morn- 
ing, a carrier-pigeon flying towards the city, 
terrified by a loud shout which the crusaders 
raised for the purpose, dropped flutterin 
into their hands. The despatch, rly, wit 
absolutely trembling hands, untied from its 
wing, announced speedy assistance from the 
Emir of Damascus; but the crusaders turned 
this most x aren discovery to such account 
as effectually frustrated the Emir’s friendly 
project. Craftily they substituted for his letter 
an announcement that, being hard pressed 
himself by the enemy, he was compelled to 
abandon 7 to her own resources, and then 
despatched the bird, thus laden guilefully, to its 


original destination. The garrison, deceived 


by the forgery, and despairing of their own | 


unaided power to prolong resistance, at once 
surrendered. A huge block of granite, for | 
an altar of the baptistry of this church, is | 
said to have been brought by the doge from | 
the captive city, as a memorial of his wily | 
success. 
_ The first aspect at a distance of St. Mark’s | 
Cathedral is indeed like some dream of oriental | 


romance; but as you approach nearer, and 
following less your fancy, look a little more 
with your eyes simply, you soon discover the 
Christianity of the pile distinctly. Yes, you 
see it imaged forth conspicuously in those little 
figures of saints shining so vividly in the blue 
air, and peopling numerously that many-pointed 
tiara with which the Gothic art of a later 

riod has crowned the older Byzantine face 

neath. The mid-most of those ogee-shaped 
gables is surmounted by a figure of St. Mark, 
and edged by crockets, alternate with other 
figures, which stand in profile; some looking 
up to the evangelist, and others gazing on 
the crockets before them, which, large, wild, 
and straggling, look like bushes ruffled by the 
wind. These, we suppose, are saints before the 
ever-budding trees of Paradise. Each end of 
the facade also is crowned by an open Gothic 





| at a desk, and also turned towards the St. 
| Mark in the centre. This arrangement of the 
| figures, with others as lively, has a highly 
| animated fanciful character ; and delightful is 
| the effect when, as then, the Campanile casts 
his giant shadow over some of these open 
| tabernacles and foliated peopled gables, and 
they stand out in forcible dark relief against 
| the bright cupolas behind,. which are them- 
selves images of smooth serene celestial sum- 
mits, adorned with lightly ornamented figures 
of the cross. 

But in conversing with these objects, you 
| insensibly draw near enough to observe more 
distinctly the superb details beneath—the rims 
| or archivolts of the outer arches of the porch, 
sculptured with figures amidst magnificent 
| scrolls and bosses of foliage—the various door- 
ways within, of quainter arches, which seem 
borrowed fresh from the Arabian mosques of 
Damascus or Alcairo, enriched with exqui- 
sitest old knot and starry work, twinkling 
dimly with gold and the remains of bright- 
tinted po And not less you begin to 
form acquaintance with that numerous grove 
‘of columns which, in a double tier, run along 
‘all the broad recesses of the sevenfold porch— 
| those pillars of porphyry, and verd-antique and 

alabaster, whose capitals in rich variety are 
| precious instances of the fresh rich fancy of 
| Byzantine. art. Of those near the central 
ena the foliage is ruffled, as if a wind coming 
‘from San Giorgio disturbed it; others are 
| Shaped like baskets, with doves seated on 
them (are any of these commemorative of the 
winged neophyte that won Tyre?) Such 
| capitals, and others in which the sharp thistle- 
like foliage seems taken fresh and _lively 
from nature, show that the degenerate Byzan- 
tines were not slaves in architecture, at all 
events. In the details of this art they seem 
to have indemnified themselves for the most 
_ strict restraint imposed on them by the icono- 
logy of the church, in the representation of 
sacred persons and events, by mosaic and paint- 
ing. And with the capitals of these columns, 
admire their colours, their sober mn and 
plum colour, and shell-like hues of tender 
_russet and grey, apt to receive fine tones from 
the different complexions of the atmosphere, 
from the delicate silver of the morning, the 
gold—and now the ensuing mellower richness— 
of evening, in each reminding us of the choice 
_ harmonies of some admirable Venetian colourist, 
especially the tones of Giovanni Bellini, and 
some of the quieter pictures of Paul Veronese. 

Such is the fagade of St. Mark’s Church, as 
if utterly barbarous, scarcely glanced at in the 
age of exclusively classical criticism, by those 

who turned to expatiate, in the most current 
style of rapture, on the irrational, cold, and 
barren church compositions of Palladio, near at 
hand. Recently we have been making amends 





tabernacle, within which is a figure kneeling | 


temple itself were something to be worshipped. 
Steering, however, a more moderate course, 
we see that so far from barbarous is it on the 
whole, as to be rich in graces and refinements 
both of form and fancy, and intensely charac- 
teristic in its religious significance ; having, in- 
deed, more of these kinds of merits in one of 
its porches than all the Palladian churches put 
together. Assuredly, whatever its defects, it 
is one of the most picturesque and entertaining 
of buildings. 

Within is first the Byzantine narthex, allotted 
to unabsolved penitents, catechumens, and 
others, who were for the present not to be 
admitted further—a narrow vestibule running 
nearly all along the front of the pile. Above 
are low domes, and semidomes, and ponderous 
soffits, all covered with mosaics, whose golden 
ground glitters in the dim solemn light with 
a pale uncertain sheen, on which stand 


before you the stiff and rigid grey shadowy 


forms of prophets, or saints, staring abroad 
with hard unspeculative eyes. Beneath them 
are ranged marble columns, with capitals of 
birds’ and lions’ heads more intricate and 
quaint than those outside. Never saw I in 
architecture such lovely tones and harmonies 
of tender grey colours, as in the cool-shining 
precious shafts of this vestibule—dove-colour 
varied with silvery greys, anon deepening into 
black, mottled and marbled like the sweetest 
hues of shells—beauteously delicate as the 
colours of St. Mark’s pigeons (the descendants, 
as I am determined to believe, of the carrier- 
pigeon who was the means of taking Tyre), 
which, even whilst we were gazing, came freely 
trooping in, like a flock of little a 
catechumens, and perched themselves, as if 
thoroughly at home, beside their marble like- 
nesses on those richly-quaint capitals. 

The mosaics on the cupolas of this vestibule 
are, as usual, taken from the earlier events of 
the Old Testament, such subjects being con- 
sidered the most appropriate introduction, on 
first entering, to the events of the Gospel 
imaged within. These particular mosaics are 
certainly of the rudest design ; the little figures 
of Adam and Eve, so often repeated, being 
ridiculously like those which children now draw 
in their earliest efforts. It seems, indeed, as 
Lord Lindsay conjectures, as if the fine mo- 
saicists of the times when ap were made, 
were not to be tempted from their luxurious 
snug homes on the Bosphorus, for the hard. 
ships and privations of a long voyage, and 
sojourn here amongst rough sea-faring men. 
But a dim light much concealed the sacred 
imagery, so that the religious character of the 
pile was wont to fade and die away, and it 
assumed, again and again, even in my eyes, 
that ultra-romantic character, which my ima- 

ination, nurtured in childhood on the immortal 

eliciousness of the “Arabian Nighits,” and 
more maturely fed by the “ Faérie Queene” 
and other poems of the kind, had, at the first 

limpse, most eagerly hailed in it. Those 
dim cupolas reminded me, in their evening 
shades, of the inverted caldrons of some arch- 
image enchanter, suspended in his cavern-like 
palace, and aaseaat with strange figures ; 
and to such richly obscure columns as those 
beneath, might Teictethe have been bound, 
when the bold Britoness rescued her from the 
knife of the dark wizard Busyrane. 
Nor when we looked forward into the body 
of the church, still through that same dreamy 
focus of the glasses of sight with which beau- 








tiful things should be at times re garded, were 
the impressions of this class at all diminished. 
The gold-grounded cupolas, at airy height, but 
dimly lighted by the rings of little windows 
round their bases; the warm umbery gloom 
of ampler spaces beneath, all mosaics and 





with a a ge ignoring reverentially much 


that is rude and clumsy in parts, as if the 
| 








marble apparently, ending in ponderous cave- 
like recesses of impenetrable darkness, and 
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limmering, elsewhere, .in . pe uliar., arch, .in 
tus . : i gilded capitals, rich , and 
sig wi | the very architectural forms which 

¢. Mahometan, conquerors, adopted fram their 
0 s-in_the LPR all.’ these 
seemed, to the immortally,childish half of my 
fancy, not parts,of some abstrusely symbolical 
Christian, church : no, they rather , reminded 
me, waywardly,.of the dwelling of some pre- 
adamite giant, where he keeps snugly to him- 
self some abducted princess, the most charm. 
ing of Eve’s daughters ; or of some subterranean 
salaoe. such Ay to which the Second Calen- 
dar descended through , the trap-door, . deep 
amidst the gnarled roots of. the forest, to con- 
summate | inyoluntarily, with; the, knife which 
he dropped from the shelf, the tragical destiny 
of .the young prince, who, forewarned .of. a 
certain impending fate, had. there concealed 
himself.. From these errant fancies, we were 
aroused by.a memorial at our feet of historical 
events not less splendid. , Here, in an ‘ancient 
pavement, is the red lozenge which denotes the 
spot 
Inset beneath,the foot of Po 


 * = 8 


ye Alexander ITI. 





- Such an, arrangement, . ingeniously. adapted 
to the different, parts of tlie cupgla, is worthy, 
of ,the Byzantines, whose,soleronly, impressive 
choice and arrangement of ,incidents may fre; 
quently be traced through, every, age of, Italian 
Art; even,up to the noblest comppsitions of 
its consummate and, greatest period. ,,The 
figures themselves, however, wrought in a de- 
generate period of the mosaic art (the eleventh 
century), by. those who .could, only deaden 
through merely mechanical processes the com. 
positions of more inventive ages, are lifeless 
and rude—meagre shadows, fixed by coarse 
outlines, and cadaverous .tints but . sparingly 
heightened. And the architecture around them 
is clumsy;in its leading forms, and too invariably, 
flat ; construction in this style being concealed 
overmuch, for the sake of the smooth. rich-, 
coloured incrustation which. is its. principal. 
characteristic. Yet the ornamental details are, 
often of most exquisite richness of, fancy ; and, 
the colour and the imaginative picturesqueness 
abounding in parts, have a deep fascination for, 


where is cased in marble of a warm, brownish, 


where the Emperor Barbarossa abased | the mind. The lower half of the walls ra 


The silence and the retired loneliness of the | general tone, veneered as we veneer beautiful 
spot at the present moment were made by this | wood in our drawing-room tables, so. that the 


recollection deeply solemn and impressive... , 

And yet another circumstance tending to 
dispel. my orientalism, had been an imagined 
murmur of contempt from learned ecclesiolo- 
gists and medieval ascetic moralizers, oblitera- 
ive of me and my simple aims, , because 


cloudings in adjacent pieces. correspond, and 
form an approach to regular patterns. Rows 
of pillars on each side, porphyry and precious, 
alabaster, with gilded Corinthian capital , Shine 
with*an uncertain lustre, and support.arches, 
massy and cavernous, but -: all overlaid, with 


that I could wander into. such, mere childish- | warm umbery-toned marbles, and some of 
ness, instead of, surrendering myself to the | them adorned with balconies of quaintly elegant 
close and clear study of the Byzantinisms, and | device. The pavement is inlaid with peacocks, 


the high thedlogical symbolism, or “ suggestive- 
ness,” in the objects before me. Indeed, such 
a censure might be justified by too long a 
continuance in the same vein, and so, removing 
the soft and dim oriental couleur de rose glass 
from the optical medium, 1, presently, substi- 
tuted a pure Byzantine crystal, under which 
exprything at once assumed a very different cha- 
racter. A light then fell far more clearly on the 
figures in mosaic standing in the domes. Some 
of them have quite a look of grave Byzantine 
emperors, with their esencien, protospa- 
thaires, and logothetes beside them. Yet they 
are heavenly princedoms (prophets and paints), 
some. robed royally, and some in ‘paler ves 
ments, but, all with fixed spectral eyes, like 
phantom dignitaries, standing in sheol, or hades, 
tween, phantom trees and faded flowers, all 
spiritless, and wan, till the Saviour shall de- 
cend, to.draw them up, or. vivify them with 
bright¢st hopes. and, progpects. Beyond, . at 
the east end of the church, you see, that His 
ire, in colossal mosaic, .predominates with 
the earlier truthfulness and purity of faith, not 
Rere, as afterwards, and even at the same time 
in many,other places, driven back to infancy 
by the pastoral, staff of the Church, and put 
again to nurse in the arms of his mother, who 
is herself ,dishonoured not less by undue and 
unseemly exaltation. In the first or western 
dome, .the . Pentecost. is represented, witha 
highly ingenious adaptation of the composition 
to the forms of the architecture. At the top of 
the cupola, the Holy Spirit, in the form of a 
dove, shines ona throne ; and rays of light issue 
from him, dividing the dome beneath into 
many compartments, and each ending in a 
flame, which rests on the heads of the apostles, 
seated around in pallid ghostly conclave. . And 
beneath these, between the little windows 
(whoge deep goldén’soffits are mosaiced with 
beautiful flowers), are their auditors in pairs, 
Medes, Parthians, Arabians, and the rest, each 
in a strange but characteristic costume, to 
signify his nation. And still lower, on the pen- 
dentives which support the dome, are angels 
with tablets; and on these tablets are the 
leading words of a hymn, the rest of which 
is continued all round the rin of the dome. 





having trees between them (the soul and the 
tree of life, as we conceive), and. other birds 
pecking hares, and patterns wavy like the .sea, 
and minute rough chequers, resembling. a 
pebbly beech. Indeed, the whole (hick is 
much worn, too, with age) undulates slightly 
like such a beach so raised by the, flowing. and 
ebbing of the tide. In ‘the Cathedral of the 
Sea there is something poetically, appropriate. 
im this. It is as if the Adriatic, herself had 
entered, and assisted in paving it with her. 
gentle, benignly exploring waves. , ; 
Advancing to the choir, we began to admire, 
the somewhat rude old -preciousness , almost 
covering .it—things which ,Rembrandt would 
have worshipped for colour. and a rablinical 
kind of picturesqueness. |, But it was too late.. 
Some priests, who had been chanting there in 
dialogue, in harshest tones, which. resembled 
the uncouth gabbling of some necromancer’s 
spells, or the loud angry seethings and brazen 
ringings of his caldron—and.so were re- 
sponsible for a recurrence of my_ barbaric 
imaginations—these priests, we say, haying 
finished their allotted point of, evening service, 


came hurrying out, and the shadowy pile was, 


being closed for the day. So we left it by the 
door of the northern transept, which, from. its 
beautiful singularly Arabian character, illus- 
trates so strikingly the aptitude of the early 
Venetian architects for modifying their Byzan- 
tine style from oriental, rather than northern 
examples. Like the very, city itself, it shows 
us Venice with her face to the east, and her 
back turned  distastefully on the west—far 
more at home in Cairo and Damascus than on 
the Rhine or in Suabia. In this porch, how- 
ever, it is quite manifest that the Saracen is 
turned Christian. There is no doubt of - it. 
His’ wavy, flame-shaped arches are still fan- 
tastic, as at Cairo or Bagdad, but filled.with 
Christian imagery. In the very middle of his 
tympanum—or cranium, we should rather, say 
—is the Nativity, ass, manger and all, quite 
clearly, firmly established; and angels and 
saints, looking forth amongst the stars and 


| knotwork, animate the interweaving mazes of 


the outer circles of his thoughts. 


W. P. Bz 
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“4 <+,%a Feary . me SA Se neta, 
In ,the year 1774, there arrived in. England, on-bi 
way?to Italy,,an " American} artist,- ened’ Ta 
Singleton Copley... After, an. absence , of : about 
sixteen mouths, on the continent, he, returned: to, 
England, set up hjs easel, at No. 25, George Street, 

anover Square, where, at the present time, resides 
his verierable son, Lord Lyndhurst, wh ‘eloq . 
though “he “is ‘now in’ his’ eighty-eighth year, ei 
delights “and astonishes “the login’ acseatbty of 
Which ~he* has’ been’ so” long an ornament. ‘The 
mansion is adorned with very many of the pictures” 
ere it, aid whiéh’ his lordship has” in 

oriour of the memory of his father’s genius.) «=. * 
» Copley. was born at Boston, inthe United States,’ 
in -1737,~ ahd ; there: practised : painting—portraits: 


chiefly; many‘of which were. exhibited. at our RoVal’ 
Academy, so .that. his » reputation - was . tolerably. 
well-established ,by the time he. reached England. 
West,, his fellow-countryman, was then president, 
aud had promised, if he came here, to aid him; so 
far as he could, to gain, admission into that institu. 
tion, and to introduce him to the ‘chief ‘patrons of 
Art ;“and he kept his word. In ]777 Copley'was 
elected Associate of’ the Academy, and in 1783, 
Academician, *'* | *~ . fee 
* The attention’ of this artist; very sqou’ affer his 
settlement in England; was’ directed chiéfly “from 
portraiture to histofical paititing. Amorig the first 
of. this class of: works—and. it may, perhaps, with 
one exception, be pronounced his best-—is the‘ Death 
of Lord Chatham,’ now in the National:Gallery—a. 
picture of value,-if only for the number of portraits 
of, distinguished mémbers,of the House of Lords, 
which appear in it. ‘The exception just . referres 
to is the ‘ Death of Major Pierson, in the Streets of 
St. Helier, Jersey,’ when. the French, inyaded, the. 
island, during the Revolutionary wanda aie 
Cunningham says of this paintiug:—“ The ~firs 
print I ever saw was from this ‘picture... . . I was 
very young, not ten years old; but the scene has 
ever since been present to my fancy. I thou ht 
then, what I think still,’ on ‘lookifig at the original,” 
that it is stamped with true life and heroisni ;* there 
is hothing mean, nothing little’; the fierce fight, ‘the 
affrighted wonten; thé “falling «warrior, ’ and: ‘the 
avenging of his death, are all there ; the, story.is 
finely.told.” * It was painted.for. Alderman Boydell, 
bought back again by the. artist,.and is-now ‘the 
property of his distinguished son. s , 
The Corporation of the City of London is in pos- 
session of another, of Copley’s historical pictures, 
© The Defeat of the, Spanish Floating Batteries at, 
Gibraltar,’ by Lord Heathfield. For Boydell’s large 
work, illustrative of incidents in “English history, he 
painted ‘ The Assassination of Buckingham,’ ‘Charles 
tigning Strafford’s Death Warrant;’ ‘ The Five im- 
peached Members brought back in tridmph to West- 
minster ;’ ‘Mr. Speaker thanking the Sheriffs of 
London for protecting the impeached Members ; 
“The Visit of the House ‘of Commdns to’ the Army 
at Hounslow,’ and several others. Considering that 
Copley. was almost ‘a self-taaght artist, most of these 
pictures are very. creditable to his talents. = © 
The picture here engraved was painted for George 
III., and exhibited at the Royal Academy in 1785; 
it is marked No. 80 in the Catalogue of that year. 
The portraits are those of the Princess Mary, born 
in 1776, afterwards Duchess of Gloucester, who died 
abyut three years since; the Princess Sophie, born 
in 1777; and the Princess Amelia, boro in 1783, 
died in 1810: the last was the youngest, and the 
favourite child of the king ; her death, it has — 
been said; brought on the sad malady with whic 
the monarch was afflicted shortly after her decease. 
This is one of the most graceful portrait-groups we 
have ever seen from the hands of any artist ; nothing 
constrained or artificial appears in the composition ; 
even the dogs, though they are not of the orange 
order of avimals, partake of the joyous character 0 
the scene. ; 
It is in the Royal Collection at Buckingham 
Palace. 
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| ments, one of which may be entitled the “ Chamber of Cupid and Psyche,” and 
| the other the “Chamber of Galatea,” from the subjects of the frescoes 
respectively. The first of these apartments faces the ani. and on its vaulted 
PART IX.—RAFFAELLE—No. 4. ceiling Raffaelle designed a series of pictures re resenting the chief incidents 

: i in the romantic history of “ Lucius, or the Golden Ass,” by the old Roman 
HERE stands in that quarter of Rome which is known | writer Apuleius. In this story is introduced, as an episode, the fable of Cupid 
as the Transtevere, a palace of somewhat inconsider- and Psyche. Three kinds of spaces, varying in form, presented themselves for 
able size, but of great architectural beauty, called | the purpose of decoration, namely, the lunettes between the arches which 
La Farnesina : it was erected by Agostino Chigi, to | separate the general construction, the feet of these arches, and the ceiling ; 
whom we have before alluded when writing of the | the whule of them were accordingly filled. 
| frescoes by Raffaelle in the Church of Santa Maria della | The spaces between the arches, ten in number, contain a continuous series of 


ROME, AND HER WORKS OF ART. 













{ al « Pace. Chigi, a native of Siena, had amassed immense | allegorical pictures bearing the following titles :—‘ Venus ordering Cupid to 
e J ,, wealth as a banker and merchant in that city, but | avenge her on Psyche,’ ‘Psyche presenting to Venus the casket she had com- 
eJ }, business frequently calling him to Rome he ultimately | manded her to steal from Prosperine,’ ‘Cupid showing Psyche to the three 


\-1 fixed his residence there, and obtained the favour of 
popes and princes, while he became the Meceuas of 
artists and literary men: with Raffaelle he was on 
terms of intimate friendship. This merchant-prince, desirous of ing, 
like many of the Roman nobility, a country mansion on the banks of the 
Tiber, purchased a piece of ground on the right side of the river, near the spot 
where in the old days of the city the gardens of Geta, the gentle and humane 
son of Nero, flourished in all their beauty. The Sienese architect, Baldassare | decorated with two grand compositions, that, as a critic has observed, ‘“ show 
Peruzzi,—who has been designated the “ Raffaele of architecture,” from the | us the highest point which the poetry of painting has ever attained—a very 
refined taste and elegance of the buildings he erected, —was requested to prepare | restoral of the painting of Greek poetry ; assuredly Homer never had a clearer 
designs for the mansion, which Chigi wished to be not only worthy of his own | or closer revelation of Olympus and its inhabitants.” The subjects of these 
princely fortune, but should alao serve as an example of the state of the arts in | two frescoes are, ‘The Council of the Gods,’ who have met to hear the appeal 


Graces,’ ‘ Venus enraged with Juno and Ceres for protecting Psyche,’ ‘ Venus in 
a car drawn by doves, ascending to the skies to demand justice from Jupiter,’ 
‘Jupiter giving audience to Venus,’ ‘Psyche, borne by genii, conveying to Venus 
the phial of water from the Styx sent by Prosperine,’ ‘Cupid receiving assurances 
from Jupiter of protection agaiust the anger of Venus,’ ‘ Mercury flying forth 
with a message from Jupiter to convoke the council of the Gods,’ and, lastly, 
‘ Psyche transported by Mercury to Olympus.’ The flat part of the ceiling is 





Rome at that time. Hence arose, about the year 1506, the palace in question: | 
here the banker entertained Leo X. in a style of the utmost magnificence, aud it 
is stated by historians, that the Pope was treated with such devotional homage, 
that all the valuable cups and dishes used by his holiness at the banquet were 
afterwards thrown into the Tiber. Subsequently the palace came into the | 
property of the Farnese princes, and thence, with all their other possessions, 
passed into the hands of the King of Naples ; it is at present, we believe, occupied | 
by some of the members of the Neapolitan diplomatic corps. 
The great attractions of the Farnesina now are the internal decorations; | 
some idea of their value may be formed from the fact that many of the most 
eminent artists at that time in Rome were engaged on them—Raffaelle, 
Sebastian del Piombo, who, however, was especially summoned from Venice to 
assist in their execution, Giulio Romano, Giovanni da Udine, Francesco Penni, 
Raffaelle del Colle, and others. The principal decorations are in two apart- 





of Cupid, and ‘Tue Banquer or tHE Gops;’ the latter appears as an 
engraving on this page. “Certainly the most difficult labour,” writes De 
Quincy upon these compositions, “the most weighty undertaking of the 
painter, transported to the regions of the mythological world, must be the 
representing to the eyes that series of personages, so various in nature, 
physiognomy, character, as age, costume, with which the imagination of 
the Greeks peopled the sky, borrowing from humanity the diversity of forms, by 
meaus of which all moral qualities, all intellectual ideas, were rendered 
sensible to the eye.” As in the picture of ‘The School of Athens,’ 
described in a former page (p. 73, ante), there is visibly represented to the 
imagination the renowned philosophers of ancient Greece, so that one may 
almost faucy he is standing in their immediate presence, so in these two 
compositions, which share the whole extent of the ceiling, Raffaelle places the 
spectator before the assembled host of mythological deities,—Jupiter, Neptune, 
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THE BANQUET OF THE GODS AT THE MARRIAGE OF PSYCHE AND CUPID. 


Pluto, Minerva, Diana, Bacchus, Apollo, Hercules, the Graces, and the Muses, 
“giving to each of these personages his or her peculiar physiogaomy and form, 
the degree of idea corresponding with the rank of each, and, so to speak, the 
measure of his or her divinity.” The creative power of Raffaelle’s genius, and 
his capability to adapt it with equal force and beauty to whatever subjects his 
mind was exercised on, must strike all who are acquainted with his greatest 
works. No theme appears to have been beyond his grasp; the most solemn 
and the sublimest narrations of sacred history, the fabulous stories of heathen 
writers, and the poetical fancies of his own imagination, found alike in his 
pencil an interpreter vivid, graceful, and impressive. 

_ De Quincy notices a peculiarity in the manner in which Raffaelle adapted the 
pictures just noticed to the ceiling of the apartment, without any appearance of 
their forming the ceiling, or being what is called plafonné. They are, in fact, 
designed, and the figures are drawn, as if the position of the picture was 
vertical: an ingenious device justifies this disposition. The artist, at once 
painter and decorator, has arranged his works to look like tapestries, to which 
he has given apparent borders, and which seem fastened up by nails, painted on 


the edge. Thus the series has the effect of stretched tapestry, attached horizon- 
tally to the upper ceiling. : 

‘The lunettes are ornamented with groups of Cupids, which aid in carrying 
out the leading idea of the whole decoration. These little figures are variously 
occupied, but all in a way to show the power of Love over his opponents; one 
group plays with the thunder of Jupiter, another with Neptune's trident, 
another with the club of Hercules, and another with the lance and buckler of 
Mars. The pendants, or feet of the arches, are embellished with smaller 
pictures, from the same story, than those aoe 4 referred to; and their 
terminations are hidden under festoons and branches of flowers, fruits, and 
plants, designed with exceeding grace and painted with great delicacy by 
Giovanni da Udine. 

Unfortunately these magnificent frescoes have lost much of their original 
beauty of tone and colour, but the grandeur and power of Raffaelle’s imagivation 
are as visible as when the works were first executed. ‘Towards the end of the 
seventeenth ceatury Carlo Maratti was entrusted with the responsible task of 
restoring them, aud there is little doubt that to him posterity is indebted for 
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preserving them from almost entire ruin; but the blue ground on which the 
figures are seen has become so deep and crude as to destroy, in a great measure, 
the harmony of the colouring. Moreover, the defective preparation of the 
stucco originally used, as some suppose, and exposure to the open air, to which 
they were at one time subjected, have tended very 
considerably to their deterioration. ' 

There is another apartment in the Farnesina 
palace, which must not be passed over without 
notice, for Raffaelle is here also seen in all the 
glory of mythological representation. The vaulted 
ceiling of this room is decorated with frescoes by 
Sebastian del Piombo, Daniele da Volterra, and 
Baldassare Peruggi; the surface is divided into 
compartments, on one of which is seen Diana drawn 
in a car by two oxen, and on the other incidents 
relating to the fable of Medusa. There is a tradi- 
tion that, soon after these pictures were finished, 
Titian paid a visit to the palace, and was so struck 
with the marvellous “relief” they presented, as to 
express his decided opinion that they were actually 
relievo ornaments; nor could he be persuaded to 
the contrary till he procured a ladder, and touched 
them. ‘The western side of this room is occupied 
by Raffaelle’s celebrated fresco of ‘ Galatea,’ which 
has given its name to the apartment: the nymph 
appears standing, in a striking attitude, in her 
floating shell, drawn by a pair of dolphins, spout- 
ing water as they swim, and attended by a numerous 
retinue of Nereids and Tritons, blowing their horns. 
The whole of the work, except the group on the right 
of Galatea, is supposed to be painted by Raffaelle’s 
own hand; the composition shows pre-eminently 
the graceful and delicate feeling of the master. 

The figure of Justice, the subject of our next 
engraving, forms one of the minor decorations in 
the Vatican, to which allusion was made in a previous 
paper: the emblems are significant of the desigu. 


? 





JUSTICE, 


a 


refused to acknowledge the supremacy of the court 
everywhere being marked by the utmost barharity, cruelty 

which his army, composed principally of mercenaries, was 

share; he was, in fact, at the head of a vast muster of ban 
themselves the terror of all Central Ital 

Adriatic to the Mediterranean, the objet or it 
chief being to render himself, under the countenance 
of the pope, independent sovereign of the Ro 

and the adjoining states. In 1503 Alexander died 
suddenly after a banquet, not without suspicion of 
having been poisoned by mistake, from partaking 
with Cesare, who was also made dangerously ill, of 
some wine which had been dragged by them, and 
intended for Cardinal di Corneto, a prelate obnorious 
to the pope and his brother. The death of Alex. 
ander turned the scale of fortune against Cesare: 
his troops were defeated by some of the Roman 
nobles, he himself was driven out of the Vatican 
and most of the towns of the Romagua rose against 
him. Alexander’s successor, Cardinal della Rovere 
was an old enemy of the Borgias; he arrested Cesare. 
and compelled him to deliver up the fortresses held 
by his followers. Escaping from the power of the 
new pontiff, Borgia fled to Naples, and offered his 
services to Gonzalo of Cordova, who, instead of 
accepting them, arrested him, and sent him a pri- 
soner to Ferdinand of Spain; this monarch incar- 
cerated the fugitive in the castle of Medina del 
Campo, where he remained about two years. Having 
found means to escape, he found his way to his 
brother-in-law, the King of Navarre, who gave him 
a command in the army then engaged in hostilities 
with one of his dependencies. Daring the siege of 
Viana, a small town near the Ebro, Cesare was mor- 
tally wounded by a musket-ball; his body was 
buried, without any honours, in a church at Pam- 
pluna. Such is a brief outline of the history of the 


of Rome, his 


Progress 
and excesses, in 
nothing loth to 
ditti, who made 


ALM 
on 


I 
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The portrait of Cesare Boraia is in the Borghese Gallery ; this man, whose | profligate whose portrait the pencil of Raffaelle has handed down to us: regarding 


name has a notorious prominency in Italian history, was so far fortunate as to 
have a Raffaelle to immortalize his features, and Machiavelli as his b‘ographer ; 
it would have been better, perhaps, if all memory of his personal appearance 


it as awork of Art solely, it is a fine picture, and, no doubt, most trathful; for 
we can recognise in it that mingling of cautiousness and audacity, of fierceness 
and cunning, which made Borgia one of the most distinguished, as he was one 


had descended into the grave with his evil deeds, for there is scarcely a crime | of the most dangerous and dreaded, men of the age; cardinal and warrior, prince 


in the black catalogue of guilt that is not associated with his name. 
the uatural son, it is said, of Pope 
Alexander VI., by a beautiful woman 
of unknown parentage, but called by 
historians Venozzia; she bore five 
children to Alexander, before he was 
raised to the pontificate. When the 
latter was elected pope, in 1493, Cesare 
was studying at Pisa, but he then left 
that city, and went to Rome, where 
he was soon after appointed Archbishop 
of Valenza, in Italy, and subsequently 
received a cardinal’s hat. Even in his 
younger days, Cesare was noted for 
his abilities, his cunning, and his pro- 
fligacy, and his whole after-life ma- 
nifested these characteristics, which 
seemed to grow with his growth. 
Almost immediately after his arrival 
in Rome, he joined his father and his 
elder brother, John, Duke of Gandia, 
in Spain, in carrying on an exter- 
minating war against some of the most 
illustrious of the Roman nobility, the 
Orsini, Colonna, Savelli, and others, 
whose castles and estates they seized. 
In 1497 the duke was murdered one 
night by unknown assassins, and his 
body thrown into the Tiber. Cesare 
was strongly suspected of having in- 
stigated the deed, if not of having 
been one of its perpetrators, as he had 
expressed his jealousy of his brother's 
sectlar rank and honours, while he 
himself cared nothing for the eccle- 
siastical dignities to which he had 
attained. Having resigned these, about 
the year 1498, he was sent on an 
especial mission to Paris, to convey 
to the French monarch, Louis XIl., 
the bill of divorce, granted by the pope, 
which separated the king from his wife 
Jeane, and enabled him to marry Apne 
of Brittany. In recognition of the 
services of Cesare and his father in 
this matter, Louis created the 
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former Duke of Valentinois, in Brittan 
j : ns, y H 
hence he is generally called “ Duca Valentino,” by the Italian historians. 


Dering the four or five years immediately following, Cesare was occupied in 
farrying o0 war in various parts of Italy, azaiust those nobles and states which 














CESARE BORGIA. 


He was | aud bandit, he assumed each of these characters as suited his requirements. 


It is a relief to the miud to turn 
from the consideration of this ignoble 
subject to that represented in the en- 
graving which follows—‘ Tue TRANs- 
FIGURATION, the last great work of 
the painter, and one which has always 
been considered as, perhaps, his noblest . 
triumph, at least, as a pictare in oils. 
After Raffaelle’s death, when his body 
lay in state in his own house, accord- 

bi ing to the custom of the country and 
i i) time, this picture was suspended in 
i) = the apartment, as the highest homage 
his friends and admirers could pay to his 
unrivalled genius. 

“This immortal creation of Art,” 
says one of Raffaelle’s biographers, 
“ this, as it were, living image beside 
the corpse of its now inanimate 
creator, made upon the spectators an 
impression which time has not yet 
effaced from the memory of man.” The 
allusion to this juxtaposition has been 
repeated by a multitade of writers, as 
ove of the finest circumstances which 
the genius of euloginm could devise to 
honour the obsequies of a great man. , 

Although it has not been made to 
appear that the ‘Transfiguration was 
painted in actual rivalry, yet there 
seems to be little doubt that it was 
executed in opposition to the ‘ Raising 
of Lazarus,’ hy Sebastian del Piombo. 
On the death of Raffaelle, both pictures 
were exhibited in the Hall of the Con- 
sistory, where, according to Vasat!, 
they received the greatest praises. 

Cardinal Giulio de Medicis, after- 
wards Clement VII., gave Raffaelle 
the commission to paint the ‘ Trans- 
figuration’ for his bishopric of Nar- 
bonne; but instead of sending it there, 
he forwarded Del Piombo’s picture, 
j and retained Raffaelle’s at a 
where, for a long time, it hung over the high altar of the church © i 
Pietro, in Montorio, from which it was removed by the French, a re 
rifled Italy, during the wars of the Revolution, of her finest wae ba 
At the peace of 1815 it was restored to Rome, and placed in the Yahen®, 
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an annual pension being granted to the clergy of the church of San Pietro, as 
a compensation for their loss. : 

Criticism has almost exhausted itself on this noble work, so that it would be 
next to an impossibility to offer any novel remarks upon it. Instead of 
attempting to do so, we prefer introducing a few observatious from one or two 
writers, whose opinions and judgment must have greater weight than our own. 
De Quincy says, “ The picture of the ‘Transfiguration’ put the finishing stroke 
to the glory of Raffaelle, not only because it was the last fruit of his genius, 
the greatest of his compositions in oils, but also because it is the work where 
are found in combination the greatest number of the highest merits peculiar to 
painting. It is that wherein he carried to the greatest perfection the excellency 
of the pencil, the energy of colouring, the magic of chiar-oscuro, and other 
practical qualities, of which language alone cannot give an idea; let us add, 
without prejudice to the moral qualities, which we are accustomed to praise 
in his other productions. 
This painting, regarded 
under various points of 
view, arising from various 
combinations of mind, 
sentiment, and imagina- 
tion, has often exercised 
the observing spirit of the 
critics and connoisseurs.” 

The composition, from 
the nature of the subject, 
as the painter chose to 
treat it, is necessarily 
divided into two parts, 
according to the text of 
the sacred narrative; but 
it has, at the same time, 
a general and connecting 
theme. In the upper 
scene, Christ has left the 
earth, and is, as it were, 
suspended in the air, for 
he is not flying, but seems 
to be stationary between 
the visitants from heaven, 
Moses and Elias, whose 
floating garments show 
them to have just de- 
scended. “ This,” we 
quote De Quincy again, 
“is what must be called 
the luminous part of the 
painting, Christ being 
himself the focus of the 
light shed over the figures. 
Such a subject, treated 
with the idea of merely 
giving the effect of a 
dazzling brightness, ema- 
nating from a radiant 
body, might, no doubt, 
have offered to a painter, 
who was merely a colour- 
ist, the opportunity for a 
more brilliant effect ; but 
it was not in Raffaelle’s 
practice to appeal in this 
manner to the eye, as Cor- 
reggio or Rubeus would 
probably have done. . . 
We cannot fail to recog- 
nise there the idea and 
the realization of a lumi- 
nous harmony, aerial, ably 
elaborated in the person 
of Christ, happily shed 
upon his head, his vest- 
ments, and upon the sur- 
rounding objects. This 
merit, perhaps, yields to 
that offered in the ex- 
pression of divinity, glow- 
ing throughout the whole 
scene, the aerial disposition of those truly celestial figures, which contrast 
so well with those of the three apostles, struck with dazzled amazement, and 
prostrate on the top of the mountain. What gestures and attitudes could 
better indicate the marvellous brightness, which it was necessary, if not to 
represent, at least to give the idea of? One of them has thrown himself with | 
his face to the earth; the other turns away his head, and is in the act of | 
falling ; the third covers his eyes with his hands, as if to shield them from the 
light, which his sight cannot endure.” ‘This part of the composition is in 
itself a glorious picture, and if it had been executed with so much of power in 

colour and chiar-oscuro as the artist would have thrown into it to render it 
effective as a distinct picture, nothing more would be required for the purpose. 
Some critics object to the entire representation on this very ground, that it 
forms, in fact, two separate pictures; but how could it be otherwise con- 
sistently with the facts related in the Scripture narrative? Raffaelle may, in 








his treatment, have infringed the principles of composition usually recognised 
in Art; he did so in the ‘ Dispute of the Sacrament,’ and, in a less degree, in 
the ‘School of Athens,’ in both of which works there is not the same urgent 
considerations for the latitude taken as exists in that of which we are speaking. 
The subject imperatively demands the subdivision, inasmuch as there are two 
distinct groups spoken of as separated from each other; one on the summit of 
Mount Tabor, the other at its base; while the incidents illustrated take place 
at two consecntive periods of time. St. Luke speaks of the lunatic child being 
healed on the “‘ next day, when the disciples had come down from the hill :” 
Raffaele, with a painter’s licence, has made them contemporaneous, though the 
multitude below did not witness the Transfiguration. ‘I'o suppress the summit, 
as some writers would have had the artist do, and place the scene upon the 
level ground, would be to deprive it of all that is picturesque in its physical 








THE TRANSFIGURATION. 





aspect, of the interest of its ideal effect, and, finally, of its presumed fidelity 
to historical truth. But 
Raffaele, with strict pro- 
priety as regards the rule 
of Art, has not made this 
upper portion, though it 
is that whereon the chief 
interest of the event is 
fixed, the principal; it 
keeps its right place, sub- 
ordinate to the lower, yet 
illuminating it by its al- 
most magical brightness. 

Let us now consider 
this lower half, in which 
the principles of pictorial 
composition are admir- 
ably carried out—the two 
side groups being con- 
nected by a third in the 
centre, the whole so 
united as to form a com- 
plete, harmonious repre- 
sentation. The first thing 
that must obviously strike 
the spectator who criti- 
cally examines the whole 
work, is the contrast be- 
tween the close massing 
of the figures in the lower 
part, occupying and filling 
the entire space, and the 
distribution of those in 
the upper part; the in- 
tention of Raffaelle evi- 
dently being to give to 
the latter, by the coutrast, 
a large amount of aerial 
effect, as well as to con- 
vey the idea of a distinct 
separation of the human 
family from the heavenly 
visitants and those who 
are associated with them. 
The left side, and the 
centre of the lower divi- 
sion, are filled with the 
disciples of Christ, who 
had followed him and 
their more favoured com- 
panions to the foot of 
Mount Tabor; on the 
right is a crowd of people 
gathered together to re- 
ceive his instructious or 
to seek his aid in their 
tronble: conspicuous a- 
mong them is the man 
with his young son, a 
lunatic, and “ sore vexed 
with a devil.” The father 
appeals to the disciples 
to heal the boy, who is 
terribly convulsed by de- 
moniac power ; two women, both of them kneeling, are also urgent in their 
supplications ; while others in the crowd show by their actions their interest 
in the recovery of the sufferer. The disciples appear astonished and bewil- 


dered ; they are faithless, and have not the gift of healing ; all they can do is 


to sympathise with the unhappy father, and direct his attention to the mount 
whither He is gone who can alone render effectual aid, their object being to 
intimate to the pareut that the divine healer will speedily return and restore 
his son. ‘The two-fold action,” Kugler remarks, * contained in this picture, 
to which shallow critics have taken exception, is explained historically and 
satisfactorily merely by the fact that the incident of the possessed boy occurred 
in the absence of Christ ; but it explains itself in a still higher sense, when we 
consider the deeper, universal meaning of the picture. For this purpose it is 
not necessary to consult the books of the New ‘Testament for the explanation 
of the particular incidents ; the lower portion represents the calamities and 
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| 
miseries of human life—the rule of demoniac power, the weakness even of the 
faithful when unassisted—and points to a superior Power. Above, in the 
brightness of divine bliss, undisturbed by the suffering of the lower world, we 
behold the source of consolation and redemption from all evil. Even the | 
judicious liberties dictated by the nature of the art, which displease the confined | 
views of many critics—such as the want of elevation in the mountain, the 
perspective alteration of the horizon and points of sight for the upper group | 
(in which the figures do not appear foreshortened, as seen from beneath, but 
perfectly developed, as if in a vision), give occasion for new and peculiar 
beauties.” It may be doubted whether Raffaelle’s mind entertained the idea 
which Kugler would attribute to him; for we do not suppose that the great 
painter ever intended to make his picture a kind of allegorical representation 
of human griefs and heavenly happiness, but simply to depict the sacred 
narrative as its history suggested itself to his imagination: and this is done 
with such grandeur and depth of thought, power of expression, beauty of form, 
precision and truth of drawing in all the details, that it may be said to surpass 
all that Raffaelle ever did: and if so, all that ever has been produced by Art 
in the class to which this picture belongs. Vasari, speaking of the head of 
Christ, says,—‘ It was the greatest effort of an art which could advance no 
further.” We may remark concerning the manner in which the picture is 
painted, that while the manipulation is broader and more free than most of his 
previous works, it is yet finished with greater care, and the light and shade is 





| time, and is regarded as the chief ornament of the gallery in which it 


_ managed with an effect rarely seen from the hands of Raffaelle; giving evidence 


that, if his life had been prolonged, his after producti 

a style of painting assimilating wan rather than to eadereae <r 
The gallery of the Borghese Palace, to which allusion has just bee 

when writing of the portrait of Cesare Borgia, has been culerged 1 d 

arranged within the last few years, and now contains upwards of seven bn ~" 

pictures, many of which are of a high class: we shall have occasion to ee 


| some of them hereafter ; at present our attention must be di 
| but that-one a fine example of Raffaelle’s earlier pencil, the“ Exvoneeal 
which bears the date of 1507, in gilt letters, with the he 


ainter’s name: j 
among the most sdmashalie prodactions of z 
bale - han 
This picture was painted, when Raffaelle was only twenty-fo 4 
for the Baglioni Chapel, in the Church of San Ronettes, in Posagie ite 
the first great historical work he attempted, and was a commission from a 
Perugian noble, Atalanta Baglioui, whose relative, Giovanni Paolo, had regained 
the sovereignty of the city. The first object that emphatically arrests the e 
when looking at the picture, is the nude figure of the dead Christ, which done 
much of the dry and severe manner of the earlier schools, and is not great] 
unlike the same subject in the celebrated Pieta by Michel Angelo: and yet it 
is eminently beautiful in the trath of its form, and the death-like, rigid expres- 
sion apparent throughout. The two men who carry the body are placed in 


always been considered as 
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THE ENTOMBMENT. 


rather exaggerated attitudes, which savonrs somewhat more of dramatic effect 
rather than of genuine physical effort ; still, considering the period when the 
picture was painted, and the youth of the artist, allowance must be made for 
any slight excess of action. Immediately behind the body are St. Peter 
St. John, and Mary Magdalene, whose heads are fine in conception and 
exeention. To the right is a group of weeping females, among whom is the 
Virgiu, in the attitude of one fainting. The arrangement of these figures is 
most masterly ; they occupy a prominent place in the composition, and yet are 
rendered subordinate to the principal group. As a whole, the picture makes 
a forcible appeal to the heart by its touching and solemn character. Raffuelle 
must have studied the subject very closely ere he commenced painting it, for 
many of the sketches and drawings he prepared for the work are still in 
existence: several of these were in the possession of Sir Thomas Lawrence 
and were sold after his death. The /unette, formerly a portion of the altar. 
piece, and representing the First Person of the Trinity with upraised hands 
ae angels, is now placed over an altar-piece by Orazio Alfani, in the 
— = San Francesco, in Perugia. The subjects of the predelia are in 
~ gallery of the Vatican. They are small chiaroscuro pictures of Faith 

ope, and ( harity, in circular medallions, with geuii at their side ful, 
pleasing compositions, light aud spirited in execution. paneer: 





to, that one is tempted to ask what benefit can accrue to Art from the endeavours 


made by so many of our modern painters to carry it back to the state in which 
Raffaelle and his immediate predecessors found it: what comparison 1s there, 
or can there be made, between the pictures of the sixteenth century aud those 
of the fifteenth? Take the landscapes of the latter period, what are they but 
representations totally devoid of everything which constitutes picturesque 
beauty ?—crude in their forms, erroneous in perspective, unnatural in colour; ™ 
short, works that Nature herself would utterly repudiate ; even Raffaelle and 
his cotemporaries were often unable to see her in her trae aspect. Again, 
look at the portraiture of the earlier period—that of the renovation of Art, as 
it is very properly called—what other pleasure is derivable from them than that 
which is produced by the contemplation of an exact image, doubtless, of o 
individual portrayed, yet too often formal, and expressionless, without even 
the mechanism of Art to atone, in some small degree, for the absence of more 
inviting and valuable qualities? While those works which assume to be of au 
historical character, show still more intelligibly the inability of mere imitations 
to satisfy the mind, and the incapacity of those early painters to make Art 
what it was designed to be. Their errors arose from the darkuess which sur- 
rounded them; our artists are sinning against the light that centuries have 
revealed to us,—a light so pure and brilliant, as to render all previous illumin- 
ation feeble in comparison with it. J. Darronxe, 
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THE CRYSTAL PALACE PICTURE 
GALLERY. 


Tue spaces here occupied by pictures constitute a 
gallery of very imposing character, and the light 
being uniformly good, the works, even those wherein 
the manipulation is most minute, are seen to the 
greatest advantage. Under the able administration 
of Mr. Wass, the collection, both in quality and 
extent, has greatly advanced. The works compre- 
hend oil pictures, in number six hundred and thirty ; 
water-colour drawings one hundredand sy Da, 5 ; 
andsculpturalessays forty-nine : in all eight hundred 
and sixty-seven works, the majority of which are of 
the British school. To this collection a catalogue 
has hitherto been wanting, but the deficiency is now 
supplied—an indispensable auxiliary to even a cur- 
sory examination of works of Art. In the earlier 
days of this gallery it contained many F sccm 
familiarised to us by previous exhibition ; these are 
stil] numerous, but they do not now form a feature so 
conspicuous as before, as there are many interesting 
productions that have never, till now, come under 
our notice. As to sale—that most important ques- 
tion to artists and exhibitors—that is steadily on 
the increase, insomuch as this season to have at- 
tained to a considerable amount. 

Among the works of our school we find pictures 
by Etty, Creswick, Millais, J. Ward, J. Holland, 
Buckner, Lance, E. A. Goodall, A. Johnstone, 
Abraham Cooper, Topham and Bright, Hemsley, 





Haghe, J. H. S. Mann, J. C. Horsley, and a host | 


of others whose works stand well in public esti- 
mation. Of the larger pictures are some well 
known to the habitués of exhibitions, but they are 
distinguished by qualities that never pall upon the 
eye. There are—‘The Alderney Bull,’ by the late 
James Ward, R.A., much ented in value since 
the decease of the painter; ‘The Trial of Arch- 
bishop Laud,’ Alexander Johnstone; ‘Joan of Arc 
praying before the Shrine,’ W. Etty, R.A.; ‘The 
Mountain Torrent-—Morning,’ T. Creswick, R.A. ; 
‘The Widow’s Mite,’ J. E. Millais, A.R.A., an 
early picture with certain eccentricities, but no 
tendency as yet to “ Pre-Raffaellism ;” with some 
others so far beyond the cabinet size as to entitle 
them to the rank of “gallery” pictures. ‘A View 
in Westmoreland,’ ‘ The Screes oun Wast Water,’ and 
another small picture of ‘Lake Scenery,’ by J. B. 
Pyne, of the artist’s early and later times, are 
curious as showing the beginning and the end of a 
“style.” ‘A Scene from “The Antiquary,’’’ by 
J. Cross, that in which Lovel and the blue-gown 
beggar rescue Isabella and Sir Arthur from the 
advancing tide, presents no quality predicative of the 
famous ‘ Death of Richard I.,’ which long ago intro- 
duced Mr. Cross to public notice. ‘ Prince Henry 
assuming his Father’s Crown,’ J. C. Horsley, A.R.A., 
is, we believe, the picture for which the artist received 
a premium of £200 from the Royal Commission 
some years ago. ‘The Refectory of St. Onofrio, 
Rome,’ by Louis Haghe, is one of the painter’s oil- 
colour works, as forcible in effect and judicious in com- 
position as any of his water-colour drawings. Miss 
A. F. Mutrie’s ‘ Flowers,’ and ‘ Gorse and Heather,’ 
studies from uncultivated nature, have a natural 


truth and reality far beyond the formality of arti- | 
ficial composition. There is in Mr. Buckner’s | 


‘Roman Boy and Pitcher’ too much refinement in 
the features: otherwise, and especially in execution, 
the work is masterly. ‘A Reminiscence of Scot- 
land,’ by A. Johnstone, contains two figures, cer- 
tainly Burns and his Highland Mary; it is only 
a sketch, but extremely rich and harmonious in 
colour. ‘Fruit,’ is a title common to two small 
pictures by Lance; both are sketchy, but they are 
a class of study unique and attributable to Lance 
only. A ‘Welsh Girl,’ P. F. Poole, is an early 
sketch, apparently made in Clipstone Street years 
ago. ‘Cupid Asleep,’ W. Etty, R.A.—a brilliant 
piece of flesh-painting, but the pose of the boy is 
such as none but Etty would venture to paint. In 
the ‘Return from Deer Stalking,’ and other works, 
by A. Cooper, R.A., wherein horses are introduced, 
the best qualities of this painter are shown. ‘ An 
Awkward Pause,’ C. Earles, is a chapter of the old 
story—two young people are standing at the window 
of a drawing-room, talking of everything, but think- 
\ng only of themselves, The relation between the 





figures is evidently that of lovers. ‘Cock Mill, Whit- 
by,’ Niemann, is a study of a commonplace subject, 
but remarkable for vigorous execution. ‘A Corn- 
field,” N. O. Lupton, a literal transcript from a given 
locality, realized with the same material truth that 
obtained the author the Turner medal for landscape. 
‘On the Thames,’ A. Gilbert, a small picture, in 
composition resembling others by this artist, from 
the same source, but presented under a dark and 
threatening aspect. ‘ Pet’s Holiday,’ Mrs. Ander- 
son. The “ pet” is, perhaps, a canary, that a girl 
is tending with affectionate care. This composi- 
tion is remarkable for the rare finish of its up- 
holstery and accessories. A lifetime were not long 
enough to work out many pictures with such in- 
tensity. ‘A Water Carrier,’ J. H. S. Mann, a 
study of a single figure in which movement and 
vital expression are very pointedly signified. ‘A 
View in Ireland,’ by Topham and Bright, is an ex- 
ample of Art such as seldom now finds its way 
into our exhibitions. ‘A corner of the Studio,’ 
J. D. Wingfield, is a nook in the old school in 
Clipstone Street—the best of the artist’s subjects, 
drawn from “that ilk.’ ‘The Fish Market at 
Rome,’ E. A. Goodall—one of the best subjects 
within the entire patrimony of St. Peter. ‘A View 
at Rotterdam,’ J. Holland, is a very carefully worked 
picture of a quay side with boats, buildings, and a 
distant view of the Church of St. Lawrence. Other 
works of merit are—‘The Entrance to Yarmouth 
Harbour,’ W. E. Bates; ‘The Bandit’s Mother,’ 
W. D. Kennedy; ‘The Great Eastern,’ Niemann ; 
‘The Croppie’s Grave,’ M. Anthony; ‘Scene in 
Norway,’ W. West ; ‘ Tough and Tender,’ Miss E. 
Osborn ; ‘ View near Borrowdale,’ H. Moore, &c. 

Many of the foreign pictures are of first-class 
excellence, as those of Van Schendel, ‘On the 
Quay, Moonlight ;’ ‘The Rich Man’s Kitchen,’ De 
Noter; ‘Landscape,’ Furmois; ‘Cattle,’ Hoedt; 
‘Murder of Thomas 4 Becket,’ Miicke ; ‘Norwegian 
Fiord,’ Leu; ‘ Waiting the Result,’ Merz; ‘The 
Student,’ Billotte; ‘ An Episode of the French Re- 
volution,” Moulignon ; and others by Lachenwitz, 
Papeleu, Thomas, Ternberg, Roehn, De Gempt, &c. 

Among the water-colour {drawings we find, ‘ The 
Upper Terrace, Haddon Hall,’ Collingwood Smith ; 
* Street Scene, Dinon, Brittany,’ and the ‘ Barrack 
Entrance to the Chateau at Blois,’ J. Burgess ; ‘The 
Greenwood Shade,’ H. Maplestone; ‘Cyclopean 
Masonry at Norba, Pontine Marshes,’ Carl Werner ; 
‘Fountains Hall,’ J. Chase; ‘The Wayside,’ T. 
Dalziel; ‘At Bolton le Sands, Lancashire,’ Mrs. 
Oliver, &e ; and the sculpture affords examples of 
John Bell, J. Darham, E. G. Physick, F. J. Miller, 
Professor Wichmann, of Berlin, Geefs of Brussels, 
&e. Thus the catalogue, if it be not thronged with 
the highest names of our school, is extremely 
attractive, and the collection has signally grown in 
interest since we last saw it. 


—_—_———— 


THE ART SEASON. 





On the last Saturday in July, by a coincidence 
which we do not remember to have fallen out be- 
fore, all the Art-institutions closed their doors—the 
Royal Academy, both the Water Colour Societies, 
the British Artists, and the National Institution, 
generally exujting in the most successful season 
which their annals yet record. As far as Art was 
concerned, the year opened with unusual gloom. 
Patrons pictured their future as darkened by a 
war-cloud, themselves immediately groaning under 
an increase of war taxes, and resolved to close their 
eyes against the charmer: but the closing of the 
accounts shows that their resolutions have been cast 
away, and are gone to lengthen that famous pave- 
ment of which the proverb tells us. But all is 
now settled : the pictures have disappeared and the 
painters are scattered—some (the sad and weary 
ones, for the pictures tell us loudly that there 
must be such) to those ten feet by ten under a 
skylight, which they figuratively call their studios 
and their homes; others, in happier case, to Rome 
or Florence, though politics there may have forced 
themselves into the ascendant; or, it may be, to 
Munich or Nuremberg, or some others of the 
lethargic cities of Germany that form a Kunstverein 
of such very different materials. Some are gone 


to the Swiss mountains, some to the Italian lakes ; 
and, to the tastes of not a few, Spain, Greece, and 
Paypt have strong attractious ; but from these far 
and wide wanderings little do they bring back that 
is in anywise comparable to the freshness of our 
home scenery. Thus, as the season just past, will 
the next come, with its thousands of pictures. 

The sum of the catalogues of the year is four 
thousand and sixty works of Art. e catalogue 
of the British Institution gives six hundred and 
forty-nine productions in painting and sculpture. 
The Society of Female Artists exhibited three hun- 
dred pictures and drawings. The number of draw- 
ings hung by the Society of Water Colour Painters 
was two hundred and eighty-one, of which two 
hundred and eight were sold, leaving only seventy- 
three unsold. Thus the pictures sold are about 
three-fourths of the whole ; last year the proportion 
was about two-thirds. This season all the large 
and important drawings have been purchased, and 
there have been nearly five thousand visitors more 
this season than last. The drawings in the gallery 
of the New Society of Painters in Water Colours 
amounted to three hundred and seventy-two, of 
which one hundred and forty were sold, realizing 
the sum of £3,000. The catalogue of the Society 
of British Artists gives a total of eight hundred 
and sixty-nine pictures and drawings, of which two 
hundred and twenty-four were sold, returning nearly 
£7,000 ; and of four hundred and eighty works, the 
National Institution has sold one hundred and forty, 
which have returned nearly £3,000, that is, about 
£1,000 below the average of former years. 

The nombers in the catalogue of the Royal 
Academy terminate this year at one thousand and 
ninety-six, about three hundred short of the num- 
bers given by recent catalogues, and all the pictures 
of real merit were sold.* The omission of the upper 
tiers was in all respects an advantage, as pictures 
placed so high could uot possibly be seen; there 
were, however, this year works selected by pur- 
chasers from the upper lines, and the per centage 
of sales was perhaps beyond the general average. 
If we consider the two thousand rejections from the 
Academy, and (at a very low estimate) the seven or 
eight hundred from other exhibitions, it will afford 
a total of upwards of six thousand eight hundred 
works of Art offered for exhibition. It must, how- 
ever, be remembered, that of the unexhibited pic- 
tures the refusal of a great proportion was justified 
by their inferior merit, but yet among them there 
were productions of a high degree of excellence. 

With respect to the tone and tendencies of our 
figure painting, we may be said to be settling into 
a state of prosaic domesticity. It is a risk to paint 
from Shakspere or Milton, or to yield to the in- 
spirations of the immortal verse of any of those 
whom we have niched in Poets’ Corner. The 
sanity of a man who ventures upon a “ historical” 
essay is reasonably questioned, for historical Art 
has broken every heart that was ever devoted to it. 
If there be a Moloch among the Muses it is Clio, 
for her worship, as far as Art is concerned, is ever 
consummated by human sacrifice. Cottage inte- 
riors, rustic gossips, and humble life, have always 
been popular ; but the power of execution and fault- 
less feoiog that are now exercised upon such 
subjects has elevated them immensely in public 
estimation. Devoted mothers, happy olive branches, 
cradles and nurslings, constitute a staple that en- 
riches those who deal in it, while every exaltation 
down to the vein of King Cambyses is a delusion 
andasnare. “ Pre-Raffaellism” is out of the field ; 
we do not remember an essentially Pre-Raffaellite 
work in any of the exhibitions—we hear of it only 
in whispers. Its votaries have set up a temple 
somewhere in Waterloo Place, and their rites are 
mysteries, for none but the elect are admitted to 
assist at them. But there is a pregnant significance 
in the predilection for domestic subjects shown by 
the public, for, after all, the public taste directs the 
labours of the painter. It is the evidence of a 
widely-spreading love of pictures among classes that 
can feel every-day incident more pointedly than 
poetic narrative ; and indeed, from the marvellous 
finish whereby sometimes these pictures are distin- 
guished, no lover of any genre of Art could with- 
holdhis cordial admiration. 





* The monies received for admission to the Exhibition 
this year reaches the enormous amount of £11,000—the 
largest sum ever obtained during one season. 
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| illustrated work on natural history at all worthy of 
| the subject, till the appearance of Mr. Wood's 

publication, now being issued by Messrs. Routledge 
Since the time of Thomas Bewick, the eminent | and Co., in serial parts. Our readers will doubtless 
restorer of engraving on wood, we have had no | remember seeing a reference to it on one or two 


NATURAL HISTORY ILLUSTRATED.* 


occasions lately; they have now the opportuni 
testing the quality of the ilnstrations pF 
examples, on this and the following page, placed at 
our disposal by the publishers. 

Bewick’s works, the “History of Quadrupeds,” 
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and the “History of Birds,” appeared at the close 
of the last century, though the artist’s laborious 
and valuable life did not close till the year 1828. 
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necessary in this age of popn!ar literature, that such 
a publication should be both cheap and good: this 
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Rovtiepor’s ILLvsrratep Natura History. 


the Rev. J. G. Woop, M.A., F.L.S., &c. &e. = 
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But these books, excellent as they are, and, perhaps, 
unapproachable in the exquisite delicacy of the en- 
gravings, are comparatively limited in their scope, 
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THE NEWFOUNDLAND DOG (CANIS FAMILIARIS). 


and are besides, out of print and rare: at least we do 
not remember to have seen it for many years. A 
new work was therefore demanded; and it was 
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THE GAMBIAN LION (LEO GAMBIANUS). 
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before us, and who very wisely placed - —_ 


of it in the hands of the Rev. J. G. W 
studies and previous writings eminently qealified 
him for the task. The plan adopted in car “ all 
out is calculated to render it serviceable 


appears to have been the aim of the proprietors of 
the “Illustrated Natural History” we have now 


| Designs by Wolf, Zwecker, Weir, Coleman, &c. &c. En- 
| graved by the Brothers Dalziel. Published by Routledge, 
Warne & Routledge, London. 
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classes of readers, to the naturalist as well as others ; | more scientific portions are treated of in a separate | first volume only, which describes the J/ammalia, 
for the body of the work has been studiously pre- | chapter, at the end of the volume, under the title | is at present complete. Not by any means the 


served in a simple and readable form, while the | of “Compendium of Generic Distinctions ; 


HOOD'S MARMOT (SPERMOPHILUS). 


unscientific readers especially—are the anecdotes | with his anatomical descriptions and zoological cha- 


of the various animals which he has incorporated 








of such objects that can be procured are engaged 
upon them; even Landseer could not do the like 





racter: these anecdotes are ample and instructive. 
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on wood, whatever he might do on canvas: and 
the well-known reputation of Messrs. Dalziel is 
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THE MONKEY TRIBE (QUADRUMANA). 


the | least interesting parts of Mr. Wood's history—to 
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The illustrations, in the specimens here intro- 


duced, tell their own story: the best draughtsmen 
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advanced by the truthful and spirited manner in 
which they have engraved the numerous drawings. 
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THE ART-UNION OF LONDON. 


Tue annual exhibition of the prizes was held, as 
usual, in the rooms of the Society of British Artists, 
and the selection was characterized by better taste 
than has of late years prevailed in the choice of 
rizes. The council give their prizeholders a 
wide field to choose from, but, nevertheless, two 
circumstances militate against a satisfactory choice. 
These are, the delay occasioned by determining on a 
work at a fixed value, and the fact that all the best 
works are sold in “the earliest days of exhibit‘on. 
The wamber of prizes allotted has been altogether 
1,012, of which there were two of £200, one of 
£150, three of £100, five of £75, six of 260; the 
scale descending to thirty-six of £10 each. And to 
these are added a picture selected by the Council, 
entitled ‘Sardis,’ and painted by Harry Johnson ; 
thirty porcelain groups of Venus and Cupid ; thirty 
silver medals of Lawrence; five hundred chromo- 
lithographs ; and three hundred photographs of 
edifices and rains in Rome, illustrating ‘Rome 
Pagan,’ and ‘ Rome Christian.’ 

One of the prizes of £200 is ‘An English Pastoral, 
from a scene in Surrey,’ by H. B.. Willis, selected 
from the Royal Academy: the second does not 
appear in the catalogue. That of £150 is, ‘ Full 
Ripe,’ by G. Lance ; those of £100 are—‘ Summer 
on the Thames,’ W. W. Gosling; ‘Morning on 
the Dee,’ H.J. Boddington ; the third is, ‘Tantallon 
Castle,’ J. Syer, the price of which was £200, the 
prize-hulder,.Mr. W. Hopkins, having ‘paid ‘the 
difference. .'Those of £75 are—‘ The Prodigal Soi,’ 
by Elijah Walton, the price of the pictute.being 
50. guineas ; ‘The River ‘Dovey,’ T. Danby, the 

ice of the ‘picture £80; ‘The First Step in 

ife, Mrs. E. M. Ward; ‘ Interior of the Cathedral 
of Gephala, in Sicily, High Mass;’ and ‘ Chastity,” 
Darham’s ‘exquisite marble statuette, the price. of 
which ‘was 100 guineas—the prize-holder’ is sig 
Rose Allason, whom we compliment most cordially 
on the precious acquisition-she has made. The six 
prizes of £60 are—‘ Spéndin a Holiday at Hamp- 
stead,’ J..Ritchie ; ‘The Little-Florist,’ T. F. Dicksee ; 
‘The Volunteer Movement inghe Stuiio,”.J.. . 
tyne’; ‘The Sexton’s ion,” HS? Marks; SRiver 
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\ % Venice from the Ri aw a i+ . 
most liberal. and spirited i of ion we 
remember, is that of Mr. Strugaéll, of ee Edgeware 

ma haying drawn a prize of £20, has chosen 
from the Society of. Painters in Water Colours, 

ton’s*heantiful drawing ‘Glencoe,’ the price of 
which’ was 250 guineas. Other prides are—‘ Esa, 
coast ge . L, Rowbotham ; ‘Moel Siabod, 
from the, Dolwydellan, North’ Wales,”’S. P. Jackson’; 
* Port Madoc, Carnarvonshire? H.C. Pidgeon ; 
‘A Salmon Leap, on the Dugddén; Cumberland,’ D. 

HW. M‘Kewan ; ‘ Place <G. Howse; ‘ The 
Cover Side, lst of October,"A. Fe Rolfe; ‘ Fishing- 
boats. off Lundy Island, } Devon,» WV. West ;- 
‘A Sea Breeze,’ J. Henzel); * Cordeim,’ T. F. 
Dicksee ; ‘ Welsh Lane, near Bettws y Coed,’ G. 
Cole, &e. 

On the 10th of January last, the council of the 
Art-Union offered a premium of 100 guineas for a 
series of designs id outlipe, slighily shaded, illus- 
trative of Tennyson's poem, ere Tdylls of the 
King,’ and in competition for this*premium, forty- 
two sets of outlines have been submitted; and are 
exhibited in ove of the smaller rgoiiis. With 
respect to the uumber of the set, the" minihum 
limit was twelve, and this is the tiumber of the 
sets generally. The sum offered is ndt.an irresistible 
temptation to men who could worthily make the 
designs, yet it might have allured into the arena 
artists better qualified than the majority of those 
who have come forward. If we are surprised at 
those who have uot appeared, we are more than 
surprised at those who have presented themselves. 
Outline is the severest test to which an artist can be 
put, yet some of these sets of drawings are the produc- 
tions of persons utterly incapable of drawing the figure. 
Conception, asa rare gift, is infinitely more estimable 




















than drawivg—a mechanical acquisition—but the 
latter is indispensable as the exponent of the former. 
Line, also, as the analysis aad frame-work of com- 
position, is a difficulty which can be dealt with only 
by masters of the art. It was a condition that the 
artist's name should be sent with his drawings ; but 
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if they have been sent they are not published. 
This is as it should be, but we think that had a 
monogram or a device only been required, the council 
would have received works more satisfactory. Of 
the whole, there are not more than four sets in any 
wise eligible, and even than by these, Tennyson's 
verse ought to be better illustrated. Also on the 
10th of January the council advértised a preminm 
of 70 guineas for a group, or statuette, to be 
subsequently executed iu bronze, or in parian, repre- 
senting some subject from English hi ; and 
30 guineas are to be given to the author of the 
work second in merit. The premiums to be com- 
peted for by finished models in plaster. In reply to 
this advertisement, eleven works were submitted, of 
which some of the subjects are, ‘The First Prince 
of Wales ;’ ‘Cromwell dissolving the Long Parlia- 
ment ;’ ‘ King Alfred as a Harper in the Danish 
Camp ;’ ‘Lady Godiva riding through Coventry ;’ 
‘Non Angli, sed Angeli,’ &c. 

The total sum which has beeu expended by the 
Art-Union of London, on pictures, is £118,765; 
and for bronze and porcelain statuettes, medals, &c., 
£19,897 have been paid. The’ number of bronze 
statuettes and busts that has been distributed is 
$13; that of porcelain and other statuettes and 
busts, 2,553°; and of tazzas and vases in iron, 230. A 
very beautiful reduction in bronze of Mr. Foley’s 
statue of Caractacus is exhibited as intended for 
future allotment ; and as a companion to the wal 
popular bust of Clytie, a bust of the Apollo Bel- 
vedere has been commissioned; and the , series “of 
medals is being continued, by a judicious selectién 


such commemoration. . . 
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“ART IN CONTINENTAL ‘STA@ES: 


_Panis.—The sindefatigable M. Petit has got up 
anothér. exhibition ,of the French *scho0l“in ‘the 
Salon on the Béulevard : it consists of <a very ex- 
cellent collection of the older painters, and gives 
an leasant-reyiew of those artists now nothore— 
er, Greuze, Latour, Prudhon, /F ard,» 
Vanloo, Madame-Rosalba, Boilly, Chardin, Cla 
Lorrain, Desportes, omg, 2 J utenet, i 
Loutherbourg, Lemoiye, Prince, *Natoire 


‘Watteau, and others. is’ instructive as well”as 

interesting, to study in a collection so well, 

the different styles and periods of French-Art. 
BeRLIN.—Monuments in honour of Goethe ‘and. 


this city ; that to G 
executed. The Printe Regen 
tributed a considerable sum towards it. 

BeLorum.—The Belgium Government has post- 
poned, till the’ Ist of next month, the day for re- 
ceiving the competitive designs for a new Palais de 
Justice at Brussels,—Our contemporary, the Athe-, 
neum, speaks of several ations in meniory of 
men famed in the annals of the Low Oountries, which 
are about to be erected in various cities and towns 
of the country. .The statue of velde, by M. 
* Devigne Guys, is to lace¢ in oné of the public 
squares of Ghefit;* M:.Pickery is commissioned to. 
exeéute that of Van rland; and M. “Ducajou” 
the group of Boduagnatus, chief of the Nervii in_ 
the wars with Julius Casar. A monument to John 
Van Eyck-is'to be placed in Maaseyk,the town of 
his nativity ; and statues of Baldwin of Constan- 
tinople, of Philip de Comines, and of Mercator, are 
also talked of, as well as a monument in honour of 
‘Coiints Egmont and Horn. ~* 

Rome.—Accounts from Rome state that Raf- 
faelle’s ‘ Apollo and Marsyas’ continues to excite 
unbounded~admiration in that city. Among the 
artistic notabilities who have visited it are Pro- 
fessors Tommaso, Minarde, Niccola Consoni, L. 
Cochette, G. Sanguinetti, G. B. Conevari, &c., each 
of whom, on inscribing his name in M. Morris 
Moore’s visitors’ book, has added some glowing 
words expressive of his feelings. All declare the 
woe to be one of the most exquisite works of- 

ffaelle, as displaying in the highest degree that 
refined perception of beauty and expression by 


e first which will be 
of Prussia has con- 


of those of our worthies who are most entitled ‘fo°| ' 


tier, Pater, ;* Rigaud, Vernet, So Pcusath, é 


bari 
Schiller are to be exeitea af blic cobecrighion in” fae 


THE TURNER GALLERY. 


PEACE—THE BURIAL OF WILKIE. 
Engraved by J. Cousen. 

On the 31st of May, 1841, the steamer Orien 
homeward Bound, entered the Bay of Gibedln’ 
having among other gers Sir David Wilkie and 
his companion, Mr. Woodburn, who were returning 
from their tour through Turkey and Palestine. A 
report had reached England, a month or two pre- 
viously, that Wilkie had died of the plagne, at 
Alexandria ; this rumour proved incorrect ; he had 
enjoyed general good health during his stay in the 
East, aud not until the Oriental had quitted Malta, 
did he complain of indisposition. On the 27th of 
May he was suffering from an attack of fever, but of 
so slight a nature that little was thought of it. The 
vessel having received her despatches at Gibraltar 
resumed her course the same day on which she 
reached the place. On the following morning, his 
friend, Mr. Woodburn, went into Wilkie’s cabin, | 
expecting to fiud bim able to join the breakfast-table, | 
but, unhappily, the great painter was in so prostrate 
a condition as to require prompt medical aid. 
medical gentlemen ‘on board; Dr. Browne and 
Gattie, were immediately in attendance, and ére 
‘all their skill and attention to arrest the progress 
the disease, which ‘ultimately to be an at 
of choléra ; induced, it is ‘sai 
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‘be done under these melancholy circumstances, 
they requested the captain to return at once and k 
the body at Gibraltar, bei » olably, eee 
of contagion. He put back, but oe of the }}- 
governor proved to bé so imperative, that th remains eH 
- were not allowed to be landed, ‘aiid the funeral obse- 
aes were performed by committing them to the 
eep, as the Oriental steamed out of the bay; late in 
the evening, on her way to England. ~ ~ = * 
Sach is the subject which 


year following’ the oceurrénce, for the } 
: Zigraved.” There weve; little observa 


- 
~~ eo 
. 
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‘Hand. Yet, nevertheless, the picture i 
conception, a noble contrik 

Wilkie, and a work that’caahot 

= <a ching look at it. T . 
ittle colour, it is’ covefed “only with’ mere n 
tions bAege TPB perhaps, 
thing else, exhibits the ss of ' ) mind, | 
Other nie’ would, yey te some 
means, notwithstdiding the time a rcumstaniees, 
to have varied the sombre, funereal tints with others 
‘of brighter hues: here are none, except in the térch- 
lights, and the signal-rocket thrown up from the 
shore. The steamship is suggestive of nothing but a 
huge hearse, surmoiuted by black banners, while the 
‘smoke from thé funnel niay be compared toa gigantic 
plume, tossed arid driven by the might wind ; ship, 
and sails, and smoke casting their dark shadows over 
the surface of the sea, and thus sustaining the idea 
which thé artist desired”to work out. As a slight 
relief to the surrounding gloom, the crescent moon 
sheds a pale light on a portion of the sky, aud par- 
tially illumines some feathery clouds floating lazily 
over the vessel, where the last rites are being per- 
formed over a great man in his vocation. W oe 
might have found a grave, to visit which the feet o 
the pilgrim would in long-after years doubtless have 
turned, but certainly none that could have so =— 
forth the genius of a brother artist, a3 that whic 
Turner has immortalized. How strange is it to hear 





which Raffaelle towers above all other painters. 
No one in Rome dreams of discussing its authen- 
ticity, since to hint a doubt would be a proof of | 
the crassest ignorance—dell’ ignoranza la piu crassa. | 
To have seen Raffaelle paint it, say they, could add 
| nothing to their convictions. It is pronounced well 
ag | to stand with the Borghese ‘ Entombment,’ | 
| the ‘Dispute del Sacramento,’ or any work of the 
most classical period of the master. 
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| fruits of a disordered imagination!” Such persons 


people say, they “can see nothing in Turner, but the 


have not attained to the art of seeing, or are "ie 
fully blind: whatever the painter undertook “ 
represent, no matter how comparatively poe 
subject, he invested it with a magical bensty | “ 
elevated it to a work of grandeur: there are few ; 
pictorial poems than ‘ Peace—the Burial of Wilkie. 
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THE HUDSON, 


FROM THE WILDERNESS TO THE SEA. 
BY BENSON J. LOSSING. 





THE ILLUSTRATIONS FROM DRAWINGS BY THE AUTHOR. 





Part VIII. 


HE first village below Albany is the pretty one of 
Castleton, on the Hudson River Railway, about 
eight miles below Greenbush. Around it is a 
pleasant agricultural country ; and between it and 
Albany, on the western shore, flows in the romantic 

| Norman’s-Kill (the Indian Zawasentha, or Place of 

» © many Dead), that comes down from the region of the 

lofty Helderbergs. Upon the island in the Hudson, 

’ at the mouth of this stream—a noted place of encamp- 
ment and trade for the Iroquois—the Dutch built their 
first fort on the Hudson in 1614, and placed it in com- 

mand of Captain Christians. The island was named 

Kasteel, or Castle, and from it the little village just 
mentioned received its name. The alluvial “flats” in this neighbourhood are 
wide, and low islands, partly wooded and partly cultivated, divide the river in 
channels. They stretch parallel with the shores, a considerable distance, and 
the immense passenger steamers sometimes find it difficult to traverse the 
sinuous main channel. These, and the tall-masted sloops, have the appearance, 
from the Castleton shore, of passing through vast meadows, the water that 
bears them not being visible. 

In this vicinity is the famous hidden sand-bar, called Overslagh by the 
Dutch, so formidable to the navigators of this part of the river, not because of 
any actual danger, but of tedious detentions caused by running aground. Some 
improvements have been made. In former years the sight of from twenty to 









VIEW NEAR THE OVERSLAGH. 


fifty sail of river craft, fast aground on the Overslagh at low tide, was not rare; 
and the amount of profanity uttered by the vexed sailors was sufficient to de- 
moralize the whole district. This bar is formed by the sand brought in by the 
Norman’s Kill and other streams, and large sums have been expended in dam- 
ming, dredging, and dyking, without entire success. As early as 1790, the 
state legislature authorised the proprietors of Mills and Papskni Islands to 
erect a dam or dyke between them, so as to throw all the water into the main 
channel, and thus increase its velocity sufficient to carry away the accumulating 
sand. It abated, but did not cure the difficulty. This bar is a perpetual con- 
tradiction to the frequent buast, that the navigation of the Hudson is unob- 
— along its entire tide-watercourse. The Overslagh is the only exception, 

owever. 

About four miles below Castleton is the village of Schodack, a derivative from 
ischoda, a meadow, or fire-plain. This was anciently the seat of the council 
fire of the Mohegans upon the Hudson. They extended their villages along the 
eastern bank of the stream, as high as Lansingburgh, and their hunting grounds 
occupied the entire counties of Columbia and Rensselaer. As the white settle- 
ments crowded there, the Mohegans retired eastwardly to the valley of the 
Housatonnuc, in Massachusetts, where their descendants, known as the Stockbridge 
Indians, were for a long time religiously instructed by the eminent Jonathan 
Edwards. They embraced Christianity, abandoned the chase as a means of 
procuring subsistence, and adopted the arts of civilised life. A small remnant 
of these once powerful Mohegans is now living, as thriving agriculturists, on 
the shores of Winnebago Lake, in the far north-west. 

_About seven miles below Schodack is Stuyvesant Landing, the “port” of 
Kinderhook (Kinders Hoeck), the Dutch name for children’s point, or corner. 
It is derived, as tradition asserts, from the fact that a Swede, the first settler at 
the point at Upper Kinderhook Landing, had a numerous progeny. The village, 
which was settled by Dutch and Swedes at an early period, is upon a plain five 
miles from the river, with raost attractive rural surroundings. There, for 
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twenty years since his retirement from public life, the Honourable Martin Vau 


Buren, a descendant of one of the early settlers, and the eighth president of the 
United States, has resided, His pleasant seat, es ste Army is called 
“Lindenwold ;” and there, in delightful quietude, the retired chief magistrate 
of the republic is spending the evening of his days. 

The country from Kinderhook to the Coxsakie Station 
a rich and well-cultivated region, and leads 
the first extensive views 
obtained 

Coxsakie village is upon the west side of the river, partly along the shore for 
4. mile, in three clusters. The more ancient portion, called Coxsakie Street, is 
upon a beautiful plain a mile from the river. The latter was originally built 
upon the post road, as most of the old villages along the Hudson were, the river 


passes through 
the tourist to points from which 


of the magnificent range of the Katzbergs may be 





COXSAKIE. 


traffic being at that time inconsiderable. The name is the Iroquois word 
Kuxakee, or the Cut Banks, Anglicised. Its appropriateness may be understood 
by the form of the shore, whose banks have evidently been cut down by the 
rushing river currents that sweep swiftly along between an island and the main, 
when the spring freshets occur. From a high rocky bluff at the ferry, on the 
east side of the river, a fine view of Coxsakie, with the blue Katzbergs as a 
background, may be obtained. Turning southward, the eye takes in a broad 
expanse of the river and country, with the city of Hudson in the distance; and 
northward are seen the little villages of Coeymans and New Baltimore, on the 
western shore. The site of the former bore the Indian name of Sanagv. It 
was settled by the Dutch, and received its present name from one of its earlier 
inhabitants. 

It was in blossoming May, when the shad fishers were in their glory, drawing 
full nets of treasure from the river in quick succession, when the “ tide served,” 
that I visited this portion of the Hudson. On both sides of the river they were 
pursuing their vocation with assiduity, for “the season” lasts only about two 
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FISHING STATIUN.—STURGLON, SHAD, Bats.* 


months. The immense reels on which they stretch and dry their nets, the 
rough, uncouth costume of the fishermen, appropriate to the water and the 
slime, the groups of young people who gather upon the beach to see the “catch,” 
form interesting and sometimes picturesque foregrounds to every view on these 
shores. The Shad} is the most important fish of the Hudson, being very 


* The largest fish in the picture is the sturgeon, the smallest the striped bass, and the 
other ashad. The relative sizes and proportions are correct. 
+ Alosa prestabilis. Wead and back dark bluish; sides of the body greenish, with 
blue and yellowish changeable metallic reflections; belly nearly white; length from one 
to two feet. It resides in the northern seas, but comes to us from the south to deposit its 
spawn. It appears at Charleston in January or February ; early in March at Norfolk 
and Baltimore, and at New York at the latter end of March. 
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delicious as food, and caught in such immense numbers, as to make them cheap 

ishes for the poor man’s table. ¢ 
ae the dia of March or beginning of April, and ascend to the head of tide 
water to spawn. It is while in their passage up that the greater number and 
best conditioned are caught, several hundreds being sometimes taken in a single 
“atch.” They generally descend the river at the close of May, when they are 
called Back Shad, and are so lean and almost worthless, that “thin as a June 
Shad” is a common epithet applied to lean persons. 

The Sturgeon* is also caught from the Hudson in large numbers at most of 
the fishing stations. ‘The most important of these are in the vicinity of Hyde 
Park, a few miles above, and Low Point, a few miles below, the city of 
Poughkeepsie. These fish are sold in such quantities in Albany, that they have 
been called, in derision, “ Albany beef,” and the inhabitants of that ancient 
town, “ Sturgeonites.” They vary in size from two to eight feet in length, and 
in weight from 100 to 450 pounds. The “catch” commences in April, and 
continues until the latter end of August. The flesh is used for food by some, 
and the oil that is extracted is considered equal to the best sperm as an illumi- 
nator. The voyagers upon the Hudson may frequently see them leap several 
feet out of water when chasing their prey of smaller fish to the surface; aud 


they have been known to seriously injure small boats, either by striking their | 


bottoms with their snout in rising or falling into them. Bass and herring 
are also caught in abundance in almost every part of the river; and numerous 


smaller fishes reward the angler’s patience by their beauty of form, if he be | 


painter or poet, and their delicious flavour, if the table gives him pleasure. 
About thirty miles below Albany, lying upon a bold, rocky promontory that 


juts out from the eastern shore at an elevation of fifty feet, with a beautiful bay | 
on each side, is the city of Hudson, the capital of Columbia County, a port of | 


entry, and one of the most delightfully situated towns on the river. It was 
founded in 1784 by thirty proprietors, chiefly Quakers from New England. 
Never in the history of the rapid growth of cities in America has there been a 





VIEW FROM THE PROMENADE, HUDSON, 


more remarkable example than that of Hudson. 
time when the farm on which it stands was purchased, and only a solitary 
storehouse stood upon the bank of the river at the foot of the bluff, 150 
dwellings, with wharves, storehouses, workshops, barns, &c., were erected, and 
a population of over 1,500 souls had settled there, and become possessed of a 
city charter. 

The principal street of the city of Hudson extends from the slopes of a lofty 
eminence called Prospect Hill, nearly a mile, to the brow of the promontory 
fronting the river, where a pleasant public promenade was laid out more than 
fifty years ago. It is adorned with trees and shrubbery, and gravelled walks, 
and affords charming views up and down the river of the beautiful country 
westward, and the entire range of the Katzbergs, lying ten or twelve miles 
distant. In the north-west, the Helderberg range looms up beyond an agri- 
cultural district dotted with villages and farm-houses. Southward the prospect 
is bounded by Mount Merino high and near, over the bay, which is culti- 
vated to its summit, and from whose crown the Highlands in the south, the 
Luzerne Mountains, near Lake George, in the north, the Katzhergs in the 
west, and the Green Mountains eastward, may be seen, blue and shadowy, and 
bounding the horizon with a grand and mysterious line ; while at the feet of 
the observer, the city of Hudson lies like a picture spread upon a table. 
Directly opposite the city is Athevs, a thriving little village, lying upon the 
river slope, and having a counection with its more stately sister by means of a 
steam ferry-boat. It was first named Lunenburg, then Esperanza, and finally 
was incorporated under its present title. Behind it spreads out a beautiful 
country, imhabited by a population consisting chiefly of descendants of the 
Dutch. All through that region, from Coxsakie to Kingston, the Dutch language 
is still used in many families. 

The country around Hudson is hilly and very picturesque, every turn in the 
road affording pleasaut changes in landscape and agreeable surprises. A little 
northward, Claverack (Het Kiauver Rack, the Clover Reach) Creek comes 
down from the hill in falls and cascades, and presents many romantic little 


© Tene 
. The Short-nosed Sturgeon (Acipenser brevinostris) is a large agile fish without scales, 
the smooth skin covered with small spinous asperites scattered equally over it. Its colour 


is dusky above, with faint traces of oblique bands; belly white, and the fins tinged with 
reddish colour. a 
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They enter the Hudson in immense numbers | 


Within three years from the | 


| 
' scenes. Near its banks, a few miles from Hudson, are mineral springs, now 
rising into celebrity, and known as the Columbia Sulphur Springs. he accom- 
modations for invalids and pleasure-seekers are arranged in the midst of a 
| fine hickory grove, and many persons spend the summer months there ve 

delightfully, away from the fashionable crowd. The tourist should not omit a 
visit to these springs, nor to Lebanon Springs further in the interior. The 














ATHENS, FROM THE HUDSON IRON WORKS.* 


latter may be reached by railway and stage-coaches from Hudson, with small 
| expenditure of time and money. 
| The Lebanon Springs are the resort of many people during the summer 
| months, but the chief attraction there to the tourist is a village two miles dis- 
! tant, upon a mountain terrace, composed entirely of celibates of both sexes, and 
| of all ages, called Shakers. They number about 500, and own and occupy 
| 10,000 acres of land, all of which susceptible of tillage is in a state of highest 
| cultivation. The sect or society of this singular people originated in England 
a little more than 100 years ago. Ann Lee, the young wife of a blacksmith, 
who had borne several children, conceived the idea that marriage was im- 
pure and sinful. She found disciples, and after being persecuted as a fanatic 
for several years, she professed tu have had a direct revelation that she 
was the female manifestation of the Christ upon earth, the male manifes- 
tation having been Jesus, the Deity being considered a duality—a being com- 
posed of both sexes. She was, and still is, called “‘ Mother Ann,” and is revered 
by her followers with a feeling akin to worship. With a few of them she came 
to America, planted “the church” a few miles from Albany, at a place called 
| Niskayuna, and there died. There are now eighteen distinct communities of 
| this singular people in the United States, the aggregate membership numbering 
| little more than 4,000. ‘The community at New Lebanon is the most perfect 
| of all in its arrangements; and there the hierarchy of the “ Millennial Church” 

reside. Their strange forms of worship, consisting chiefly in singing and dancing ; 

their quaint costume, their simple manners, their industry and frugality, the 








ViEW AT KATZ KILL LANDING. 


perfection of all their industrial operations, their chaste and exemplary — 
and the unsurpassed beauty and picturesqueness of the country in — | 
are seated, render a visit to the Shakers of Lebanon a long-to-be-remembe 
event in one’s life. 


About six miles below Hudson is the Oak-Ilill Station, opposite the 


Katz-Kill (Cats-Kill) landing, at the mouth of the Katz-Kill, » clear a 
© The Hudson Iron Works are at the entrance of the South Bay, on a point of ww! 
land between the river and the railway. They belong toa Stock Company. 
busiaess is the conversion of the crude iron ore into “ pigs” ready for the manu 
use. 
the Forest of Dean, Mines, in the Hudson Highlands. 
‘e pig-iron” annually. 
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beautiful stream that flows down from the hill country of Schoharie County for 
almost forty miles.* Here the tourist npon the railway will leave it for atrip 
to the Katzbergs before him, upon which may be seen, at the distance of eight 
miles in an air line, the “ Mountain House,” the famous resort for hundreds of 
people who escape from the dust of cities during the heat of summer. The river 
is crossed on a steam ferry-boat, and good omnibuses convey travellers from 
it to the pleasant village of Katz-Kill, which lies upon a slope on the left bank 
of the stream bearing the same name, less than half a mile from its mouth. At 
the village, conveyances are ready at all times to take the tourist to the Moun- 
tain House, twelve miles distant by the road, which passes through a picturesque 
and highly cultivated country, to the foot of the mountain. Before making 
this tour, however, the traveller should linger awhile on the banks of the Katz- 
Kill, from the Hudson a few miles into the country, for there may be seen, from 
different points of view, some of the most charming scenery in the world. 
Every turn in the road, every bend in the stream, presents new and attractive 
pictures, remarkable for beauty and diversity in outline, colour, and aerial per- 
spective. The solemu Katzbergs, sublime in form, and mysterious in their 
dim, incomprehensible, and ever-changing aspect, almost always form a pro- 
minent feature in the landscape. In the midst of this scenery, Cour, the 
eminent painter, loved to linger when the shadows of the early morning were 
projected towards the mountain, then bathed in purple mists ; or at evening, 
when these lofty hills, then dark and awful, cast their deep shadows over more 
than half the country below, between their bases and the river.} 

The range of the Katzbergs{ rises abruptly from the plain on their eastern 
side, where the road that leads to Mountain House enters them, and follows the 
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ENTRANCE TO THE KATZBER iS. 


margin of a deep, dark glen, throngh which flows a clear mountain stream 
seldom seen by the traveller, but heard continually for a mile and a half, as, 








* It was near here that the Half-Moon anchored on the 20th September, 1609, and was 
detained all the next day on account of the great number of natives who came on board, 
and had a merry time. Master Juet, one of Hudson's companions, says, in his journal,— 
‘* Our master and his mate determined to trie some of the chiefe men of the countrey, 
whether they had any treacherie in them. So they tooke them downe into the cabbin, 
and gave them so much wine and aqua vite that they were all merrie; and one of them 
had his wife with him, which sate so modestly, as any of our countrey women would doe 
in a strange place. In the end, one of them was drunke, which had been aboord of our 
ship all the time that we had beene there: and that was strange to them; for they could 
not tell how to take it. The canoes and folke went all on shoare; but some of them caine 
againe, and brought stropes of beades [wampum, made of the rena y! S some had 
sixe, seven, eight, nine, ten; and gave him. So he sleptall night quietly.” The savages 
did not venture on board until noon the next day, when they were glad to find their old 
companion that was so drunk, quite well again. They then brought on board tobacco, 
and more beads, which they gave to Hudson, ‘‘and made an Oration ;” and afterward 
sent for venison, which was brought on board. 

+ Charmed with Katz-Kill and its vicinity, Cole made it at firsta summer retreat, and 
finally his permanent residence; and there, in a fine oid family mansion, delightfully 
situated to command a full view of the Katzberg range and the intervening country, his 
spirit passed from earth, while a sacred poem, created by his wealthy imagination and 
deep religious sentiment, was finding expression upon his easel ina series of fine pictures, 
like those of “ The Course of Empire,” and “ The Voyage of Life.” He entitled the 
series, “ The Cross and the World.” Twoof them were unfinished. One had found form 
in a “study” only; the other was half-finished upon the large canvas, with some figures 
sketched in with white chalk. So they remain, just as the master left them; and so 
remains his studio. It is regarded by his devoted widow as a place too sacred for the 
common gaze, The stranger never enters it. 

} The Indians called this range of hills On-ti-O-ra, signifying, Mountains of the Sky, 
for in some conditions of the atmosphere they are said to appear like a heavy cumulous 
cloud above the horizon. The Dutch called them Katzbergs, or Cat Mountains, because 
of the prevalence of panthers and wild-cats upon them. The word Cats-Kill, is partly 
English and partly Dutch: Katz-Kill, Dutch ; Cats-Creek, English. 





in swift rapids or in little cascades, it hurries to the plain below. ‘The road is 
sinuous; and in its ascent along the side of that glen, or more properly magnifi- 
cent gorge, it is so inclosed by the towering bills on one side, and the lofty trees 
that shoot up on the other, that little can be seen beyond a few rods except 
the sky above, or glimpses of some distant summit, until the leasant ‘Book in 
the mountain is reached, wherein the cabin of Rip Van Winkle is nestled. 
After that the course of the road is more nearly parallel with the river and the 
plain, and through frequent vistas glimpses may be caught of the country below 
that charm the eye, excite the fancy and the imagination, and make the heart 
throb quicker and stronger with pleasurable emotions, 

Rip’s cabin is a decent farm-house, with two rooms, upon the road half-way 
from the plain to the Mountain House, at the head of the gorge, along whose 








| margin the traveller has ascended. 





RIP VAN WINKLE'S CABIN. 


It is so called because it stands within the 
| “amphitheatre” reputed to be the place where the ghostly nine-pin players of 

Irving’s charming story held their revel, and where thirsty Rip Van Winkle lay 

down to his long repose by “that wicked flagon,” watched by his faithful dog 
Wolf, and undisturbed by the tongue of Dame Van Winkle. As one stands 
| upon the rustic bridge, in front of the cabin, and looks down the dark glen, up 

to the impending cliffs, or around in that rugged amphitheatre, the scene comes 
up vividly in memory, and the “ company of odd-looking personages playing 
| at nine-pins” reappear. ‘‘ Some wore short doublets, others jerkins, with long 
| knives in their belts, and most of them had enormous breeches, of similar style 
| with that of the guides. Their visages, too, were peculiar: one had a large 
| head, broad face, and small piggish eyes ; the face of another seemed to consist 
entirely of a nose, and was surmounted by a white sugar-loaf hat, set off with a 
little red cock’s tail. They all had beards, of various shapes and colours. There 
was one who seemed to be the commander. He was a stout old gentleman, 
with a weather-beaten countenance; he wore a laced doublet, broad belt and 
hanger, and high-crowned hat and feather, red stockings, and high-heeled shoes 
with roses inthem. What seemed particularly odd to Rip was, that though 
these folks were evidently amusing themselves, yet they maintained the gravest 
faces, the most mysterious silence, and were withal the most melancholy party 
of pleasure he had ever witnessed. Nothing interrupted the stillness of the 
scene but the noise of the balls, which, whenever they were rolled, echoed along 
the mountains like rumbling peals of thunder.” 

Such was the company to whom hen-pecked Rip Van Winkle, wandering upon 
the mountains on a squirrel hunt, was introduced by a mysterious stranger car- 
rying a keg of liquor, at autumnal twilight. And there it was that thirsty Rip 
drank copiously, went to sleep, aud only awoke when twenty years bad rolled 
away. His dog was gone, and his rusty gun-barrel, bereft of its stock, lay by 
his side. He doubted his identity. He sought the village tavern and its old 
frequenters; his own house, and his faithful Wolf. Alas! everything was 
changed, except the river and the mountains. Only one thing gave him real 
joy—Dame Van Winkle’s terrible tongue had been silenced for ever by death ! 
He was a mystery to all, and more a mystery to himself than to others. Whom 
had he met in the mountains-? those queer fellows that reminded him of “ the 
figures in an old Flemish painting, in the parlour of Dominic Van Schaick, the 
village parson. Sage Peter Vonderdonck was called to explain the mystery ; 
and Peter successfully responded. He asserted that it was a fact, handed down 
from his ancestor, the historian, that the Kaats-Kill Mountains had always been 
haunted by strange beings. That it was affirmed that the great Hendrick 
Hudson, the first discoverer of the river and country, kept a kind of vigil there 
every twenty years, with his crew of the Ha//-Moon, being permitted in this 
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way to revisit the scenes of his enterprise, and keep a guardian eye upon the 
sea and the great city called by his name. That his father had onve seen 
them, in their old Dutch dresses, playing at nine-pins ina hollow of the moun- 
tain; and that himself had heard, one summer afternoon, the sound of their 
balls, like distant peals of thunder.” Rip’s veracity was vindicated ; his | 
daughter gave bim a comfortable home ; and the grave historian of the event | 
assures us that the Dutch inhabitants, “even to this day, never hear a thunder- 
storm of a summer afternoon about the Kaats-Kill, but they say, Hendrick 
Hudson and his crew are at their game of nine-pins.”” 1 . 
The Van Winkle of our day, who lives in the cottage by the mountain road-side | 
as long as a guest lingers at the great mansion above him, is no kin to old Rip, | 
and we strongly suspect that his name is borrowed ; but he keeps ey 
that strengthen many a weary toiler up the mountain—liquors equal, no doubt, 
to those in the “ wicked flagons” that the ancient one served to the ghostly 
company—and from a rude spout pours cooling draughts into his cabin from a | 
mountain spring, more delicious than ever came from the juice of the grape. | 
There are many delightful resting-places apon the road, soon after leaving 
Rip’s cabin, as we tcil wearily up the mountain, where the eye takes in a mag- | 
nificent panorama of hill and valley, forest and river, hamlet and village, and 











MOUNTAIN HOUSE, FROM THE ROAD. 





thousands of broad acres where herds graze and the farmer gathers his crops, 
—much of it dimly defined because of distance—a beautifully coloured map 
rather than a picture. These delight the eye and quicken the pulse, as has been | 
remarked ; but there is one place upon that road where the ascending weary 
ones enjoy more exquisite pleasure fora moment than at any other point in all | 
that mountain region. It is ata turn in the road where the Mountain House | 
stands suddenly before and above the traveller, revealed in perfect distinctness— 
column, capital, window, rock, people—all apparently only a few rods distant. | 
There, too, the road is level, and the traveller rejoices in the assurance that the | 
toilsome journey is at an end; when, suddenly, he finds himself, like the young | 
pilgrim in Cole’s “ Voyage of Life,” disappointed in his course. The road that | 
seemed to be leading directly to that beautiful mansion, upon the crag just above | 
him, turns away, like the stream that appeared to be taking the ambitious young 
voyager directly to the shadowy temple of Fame in the clouds; and many a | 
weary step must be taken, over a crooked, hilly road, before the traveller can 
reach the object of his journey. | 
The grand rock-platform, upon which the Mountain House stands, is reached 
at last; and then comes the full recompence for all weariness. Bathed— | 
immersed—in pure mountain air, almost three thousand feet above tide-water, | 
full, positive, enduring rest is given to every muscle after a half hour’s respira- | 
tion of that invigorating atmosphere ; and soul and limb are ready for a longer, 


loftier, and more rugged ascent. 3 
There is something indescribable in the pleasure experienced during the first 
| 


hour passed upon the piazza of the Mountain House, gazing upon the scene | 
toward the east. That view has been described a thousand times. I shall not 
attempt it. Much rhetoric, and rhyme, and sentimental platitudes have been 
employed in the service of description, but none have conveyed to my mind a 
picture so graphic, truthful, and satisfactory as Natty Bumpo’s reply to 
Edwards's question, “ What see you when you get there?” 

“Creation!” said Natty, dropping the end of his rod into the water, and 
sweeping one hand around him in a circle, “all creation, lad. I was on that 
hill where Vaughan burnt Sopus, in the last war, and I saw the vessels come 
out of the Highlands as plainly as I can see that lime-scow rowing into the 
Susquehanna, though one was twenty times further from me than the other. 
The river was in sight for seventy miles under my feet, looking like a curled 
shaving, though it was eight long miles to its banks. I saw the hills in the 
Hampshire Grants, the Highlands of the river, and all that God had done, or 
man could do, as far as the eye could reach—you.know that the Indians named 
me for my sight, lad—and from the flat on the top of that mountain, I have 
often found the place where Albany stands; and as for Sopus! the day the 
royal troops burnt the town, the smoke seemed so nigh that I thought I 
could hear the screeches of the women.” ; 

“ It must have been worth the toil, to meet with such a glorious view.” 

“ If being the best part of a mile in the air,and having men’s farms at your 
feet, with rivers looking like ribands, and monotains bigger than the ‘Vision,’ 





eens 
a 


seeming to be haystacks of green grass under you, give any satisfaction toa 
man, I can recommend the spot.” ’ 

The aerial pictures seen from the Mountain House are sometimes marvellous, 
especially during a shower in the plain, when all is sunshine above, while the 
lightning plays and the thunder rolls far below the dwellers upon the summits: 
or after a storm, when mists are driving over the mountains, struggling with the 
wind and sun, or dissolving into invisibility in the pure air. At rare intervals 
au apparition, like the spectre of the Brocken, may be seen. A late writer, who 
was once there during a summer storm, was favoured with the sight. The 
guests were in the parlour, when it was announced that “ the house was going 
past on the outside!” All rushed to the piazza, and there, sure enough, upon a 
moving cloud, more dense than the fog that enveloped the mountain, was a 
perfect picture of the great building, in colossal proportions. The mass of 
vapour was passing slowly from north to south, directly in front, at a distance 
apparently, of two hundred feet from the building, and reflected the noble 


| Corinthian columns which ornament the front of the building, every window, 


and all the spectators. The cloud moved on, and “ere long,” says the writer, 
“‘we saw one pillar disappear, and then another. We, ourselves, who were 
expanded into Brobdignags in size, saw the gulf into which we were to enter and 
be lost. I almost shuddered when my turn came, but there was no eluding m 
fate; one side of my face was veiled, and in a moment the whole had passed like 
adream. An instant before, and we were the inhabitants of a ‘ gorgeous palace,’ 
but it was the ‘baseless fabric of a vision,’ and now there was left ‘ not a 
wreck behind.’ ” 

As a summer shower passes over the plain below, the effect at the Mountain 
House is sometimes truly grand, even when the lightning is not seen or the 
thunder heard. A young lady, now at the side of the writer, who recently 


| visited that eyrie, recorded her vision and impressions on the spot. “ The 
| whole scene before us,” she says, “was a vast panorama, constantly varying 
| and changing. 
, shadows—was such that the perception entered into our very souls. 
| I describe the colour ? 
| in it; it was not sunlit atmosphere, because there was no white brightness in 


The blue of the depths and distances—clouds, mountains, and 
How shall 
It was not mazarine, because there was no blackness 


it; and yet there was a sort of hidden, beaming brilliancy, that completely 
absorbed our eyes and hearts. It was not the blue of water, because it was not 
liquid or ecrystal-like; it was something as the calm, soft, lustre of a steady blue 
eye. . And how various were the forms and motions of the vapour! 
Hills, mountains, domes, pyramids, wreaths and sprays of mist arose, mounted, 
hung, fell, curled, and almost leaped before us, white with their own spotlessuess, 
but not bright with the sun’s rays, for the luminary was still obscured. ... . 
We looked down to bebold what we might discover. A breath of heaven 
cleared the mist from below,—softly at first, but gradually more decisive. 
Larger and darker became a spot in the magic depths, when, lo! as in a vision, 
fields, trees, fences, and the habitations of men were revealed before our eyes. 
For the first time something real and defined lay before us, far down in that 
wonderful gulf. Far beneath heaven and us slept a speck of creation, unlighted 


| by the evening rays that touched us, and colourless in the twilight obscurity. 
lntently we watched the magic glass, but—did we breathe upon its surface ?— 
a mist fell before us, and we looked up as if awakened from a dream,” 
Although the Mountain House is far below the higher summits of the range, 
portions of four States of the Union, and an area of about ten thousand square 
miles, are comprised in the scope of vision from its piazza. From the top of 
the South Mountain near, and three hundred feet above the Mountain House, 
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_ VIEW FROM SOUTH MOUNTAIN. 


and of the North Mountain more distant and higher, @ greater range of sight 
may be obtained, including a portion of a fifth State. From we a “8, 
majestic view of mountain scenery, and of the lowlands southward, m bes 
obtained at the price of a little fatigue, for which full compensation Lae 
The Katers-Kill* lakes, lying in a basin a short distance from rr m4 eats 
House, with all their grand surroundings, the house itself, an while 
Mountain, and the Round Top or Liberty Cap, form the middle groun ap 
in the dim distance the winding Hudson, with the Esopus, wpe yes and 
Highland ranges are revealed, the borders of the river dotted with v 

towns appearing mere white specks on the landscape. 





® Kater is the Dutch for He-Cat—He-Cats Creek. 
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ART IN THE CITY. 


Tue “ City of London,” distinctively so called—that 
is to say, the most important portion of that part 
of the British metropolis which is situated to the 
east of Temple Bar—is gradually assuming a new 
architectural aspect, altogether worthy of its rank 
and its reputation amongst the cities of the world. 
One only condition of architectural splendour of the 
highest order is wanting in that eastern London, 
which is so happily superseding the “ city” of the 
last half century: there is a grievous deficiency of 
space—space sufficiently ample to admit of broad 
squares, like the fora of antiquity, and of streets 
which leave a wide expanse open between noble 
buildings. The ground is by far too valnable for 
the sites of the edifices themselves, to allow more 
than a minimum portion of it to remain unoccupied. 
The merchant princes of London have wisely ac- 
cepted this circumstance, incidental to the building 
of the “city” afresh, as a fact which it is impos- 
sible to set aside, and they have dealt with it 
accordingly. They have determined that their 
“city” shall be a grand city, notwithstanding the 
necessity that it should be a city traversed, with 
rare exceptions only, by narrow streets. These 
narrow streets are to be lined, on either side, with 
civic and mercantile palaces; and, as if to demon- 
strate most conclusively the spirit of the “city” 
builders of our day, a large proportion of the best 
and worthiest of the new buildings are situated in 
the very narrowest streets—those which, in token 
of the close proximity of their two sides, still re- 
tain their original appellation of “lanes.” 

It is with the utmost pride, as well as with the 
most sincere satisfaction, that we now invite atten- 
tion to the present condition and the future pros- 
pects of “Art in the city ;” and we feel assured 
that, in the time to come, we shall repeatedly have 
occasion to revert to the same subject, in terms 
equally gratifying to ourselves and honourable to 
the citizens of our metropolitan city. 

Without attempting, on the present occasion, to 
pass in review before our readers any minutely de- 
tailed notice of even the principal streets which are 
most distinguished by their advance towards re- 
edification, we shall be content to illustrate with a 
few examples our general remarks upon the im- 
portaut character of the architectural works that 
have recently been completed, or that are still in 
progress in the “city.” The solid and enduring 
manner in which the greater number of the new 
civie edifices have been planned and erected, is 
worthy of particular notice. They are evidently 
intended for both endurance and utility. Their de- 
corative features also aim far higher than a mere 
showy display. These decorations are designed to 
harmonise with the buildings, and to give them 
character and emphasis; and, at the same time, 
these decorated buildings are designed to con- 
stitute the components of a great architectural city. 
And, we must be careful to add, that architecture 
is far from being alone in the Art-revival of 
eastern London. 
cordial welcome awaits them ald in the “ city.” 
Pictures of the highest order have ceased to travel 
almost exclusively towards the sun-setting. Sculp- 
tors find that commissions are as freely and as 
liberally given in the east as in the west. The art 
of engraving flourishes as vigorously in Cornhill 
and Cheapside, and Gracechurch Street, as it does 
in Pall Mall. And the decorative arts have lately 
received, in the Hall of the Painters’ Company, an 
tmpulse at least equal to anything that has been 
done for them of late years at Westminster, and 
which ranges with the _—— of the Museum 
and Art-schools at South Kensington. Such acom- 
prehensive encouragement of the Arts in the midst 
of the greatest mercantile community in the world, 
coupled with a judicious as well as generous libe- 
rality, cannot fail to be productive of results of the 
very greatest importance. The example thus set 
in London will be felt beneficially throughout the 
empire. This movement, in addition to its direct 
and definite influence for good, encourages our 
artists and Art-workmen, of every order and class, 
to feel that they have a becoming interest in the 
increasing wealth of the mercantile community of 
England ; and, ou the other hand, it shows that 
wealthy English merchants are animated by a noble 


The Arts have discovered that a 





spirit, and desirous to distribute their wealth in a 
manner calculated to advance the best interests of 
their countrymen. 

Foremost amongst recent architectural works in 
the city, the restorations of the Cuuacn or St. 
Micuagt, Cornaiit, by Mr. G. G. Scott, A.R.A., 
will long maintain an eminent position. This 
church now shows what a judicious restoration may 
be enabled to accomplish, from a thoroughly able 
architect having at his disposal both abundant 
means and accomplished Art-allies. Mr. Scott was 
fortunate in both these conditions of successful 
working; the parochial authorities reposed in him 
a wise confidence, aud Mr. Scott is always able to 
command the cordial co-operation of such men as 
Messrs. Bell and Clayton, the artists in glass, and 
Mr. Phillip, the architectural sculptor. The result 
of Mr. Scott’s labours is not one of the least of his 
many successes, and it couples the city church of 
St. Michael with Ely Cathedral, as an admirable 
ecclesiastical restoration. Everything is really good, 
really consistent, and really well done. There is 
no extravagance, on the one hand, nor is there any 
trace of superficial treatment on the other. Every 
detail bears the impress of thoughtful consideration, 
of artistic feeling, and of skilful execution ; and the 
whole harmonizes admirably as a whole, enhancing 
the individual worthiness of the several details 
through their felicitous combination. It is to be 
regretted that so small a portion of the present 
Church of St. Michael, Cornhill, should be visible 
from Cornhill itself: and yet, perhaps, we ought 
rather to congratulate the occupants of that im- 
portant street, and all who traverse its ever-busy 
area, that the porch ‘of St. Michael’s Church, as 
Mr. Scott has left it, is open at all times to obser- 
vation. This porch is richly decorated with sculp- 
tured foliage, in the several orders of the recessed 
arch, and between the polished granite shafts b 
which the arch-mouldings themselves are pos | 
The actual doorway opens under a horizontal lintel, 
thus leaving above it, and within the innermost 
order of the pointed arch, a tympanum, which is 
appropriately filled with a group, representing the 
triumph of St. Michael, sculptured in bold relief. 
The whole of this porch is worthy of careful study, 
as a pure and truly beautiful example of what 
Gothic art is able to accomplish, and actually 
has accomplished in our own times, and at the 
hands of living artists and workmen. We must not 
quit this church, however, without a word of just 
compliment to Mr. G. Rogers, who has executed the 
internal wood carvings—many of which are of a 
highly decorative character—in a most able and 
artistic manner. The inside of St. Michael’s is 
worth a visit if only to inspect these works. It 
will be, however, our pleasant duty, at no distant 
period, to pass these productions under more de- 
tailed review—probably with engraved copies of 
some of them, for they are admirable and valuable 
suggestions and examples to all classes of artists and 
artizans, being truly great works by one who is a 
great master. 

From Cornhill we pass on further towards the 
south-east, and in Mincing Lane (a genuine urban 
“Jane,” with granite pavement and two rows of 


| lofty continuous edifices, in the place of the gravel 


and twin hedgerows of “lanes” in the country) we 
stand before the oriel front of the new Hay or 
THE CLornworkers’ CoMPANY. It is somewhat 
difficult to obtain a satisfactory view of this front, 
becanse Mincing Lane is very narrow, and conse- 
quently it is necessary to look up at an angle not 
by any means favourable to the personal comfort of 
the observer. But this is a condition as inseparable 
from London Jane architecture, as “lanes” them- 
selves are inevitable in London; so we are content 
to look up accordingly. The impression thas ob- 
tained is sufficiently agreeable in itself; indeed, we 
are tempted to look to the right and the left, as 
well as directly before us, for this is a truly pala- 
tial “lane ;” and when the “city” shall have be- 
come throughout what Mincing Lane is already, 
London will be something to be looked at with 
admiring surprise for its civic architecture, no less 
than because of its mercantile pre-eminence. 

The business buildings (as we suppose we must 
designate them) of Mincipg Lane vary very con- 
siderably in their style and character: but there is 
an air of reality and of definite purpose about them 
all, combined, in many instances, with decidedly 


pronounced architectural features, which produce a 
powerful effect. Clothworkers’ Hall, as would be 
expected, is the principal edifice in this group. The 
width of the frontage of the hall is comparatively 
small, the principal mass of the building extending 
back to a very considerable depth, at right angles 
to the lane. This hall is a new building, and it 
has been erected entirely from the designs and 
under the direction and superintendence of Mr. 
Angell, the contractors for the works having been 
Messrs. Jay. The style of the architecture is that 
of the classic Renaissance, and it has been handled 
by the architect with singular freedom and bold- 
ness, so that his success is far greater than is 
usually accomplished in our country in this style. 
Mr. Angell has dared to think and to design for 
himself, instead of merely striving to adopt or to 
imitate certain stereotyped ideas and forms. He 
has made his style subservient to his own genius, 
and to the special requirements of the edifice which 
he had to erect. It has very naturally followed 
that the edifice is precisely what it was desired to 
be. It fulfils well the expectations of the company 
and the intentions of the architect; and it demon- 
strates the facility with which a competent archi- 
tect, who is an artist in the true acceptation of the 
term, may produce an excellent building in what- 
ever style of architecture he may adopt. 

This edifice comprises a magnificent hall, 80 feet 
in length by 40 feet both in width and height (a 
double cube of 40 feet), two spacious drawing- 
rooms, of equal excellence with the hall, a grand 
staircase, a court-room, and a series of other apart- 
ments required for various purposes, together with 
a most complete group of domestic offices ; to which 
must be added a very cleverly planned entrance 
corridor, leading from the outer to the inner vesti- 
bule, and having a succession of official apartments 
on its left-hand eide. The distinguishing charac- 
teristics of this edifice are its completeness, and the 
perfect harmony which pervades its component 
parts. A single walk through the building is suf- 
ficient to produce the conviction that everything 
is complete, and also that each individual part is 
essential to every other. Before he began, the 
architect had evidently made himself master of 
every detail of the structure that he was to call into 
existence. The plan, consequently, is carefully 
adjusted with the view to a definite general result. 
The different rooms and the corridors, with their 
respective details, are well arranged and appro- 
priate both to their own duty and to their position, 
and also for their association with oue another, 
The same thoughtful care is apparent throughout 
the entire building; and everything is no less com- 
mendable in its Art-character, than it is in its 
consistent adaptation to what is required from it. 
A more artistic edifice we do not believe to have 
been erected in our times in England. ‘The furni- 
ture and fittings, the heraldic stained glass in the 
windows, the granite columns attached to the inner 
faces of the walls of the banqueting-ball, and all 
the sculptures and carvings, are alike in contribut- 
ing their own becoming part to the general excel- 
lence that pervades the whole, Let us not omit to 
notice with special admiration the beauty of the 
Aberdeen granite of the noble columns in the hall, 
and also their perfect harmony of colour. The 
stained glass also claims its own especial notice. 
Much of it is old, but a very considerable portion 
has been recently added by Lavers and Barraud, 
and some by Bishop. The heraldic glass of Mr. 
Lavers (himself a member of the company) is the 
very best of its kind that we have seen: and heraldic 
glass is second, in ivterest and value, to none of 
the productions of this beautiful department of Art. 
The spandrels of the half vault of this pews hall 
contain a series of sculptured figures, allegorical of 
the principal commercial cities of England. The 
full effect of this hall, we must add, remains to be 
produced when the subsidiary decorations of gild- 
ing and colour shall have been added to its sculp- 
tured and carved details. Before we again descend 
the stairs to the vestibules and corridor, with their 
rich pavements of Minton tiles and diapered Kamp- 
tulicon, we must rendér a tribute of just praise to 
the kitchen department, replete as it is with cun- 
ningly contrived fittings for producing feasts of 
marvellous magnitude as well as of most récherché 
delicacy ; and the steward’s and the butler’s rooms 
must be mentioned—rooms which give such signi- 
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ficant promise of thei romp 
sources, We take our final leave of the interior of 
Clothworkers’ Hall, however, not with a lingering 


r abundant and prompt re- | be esteemed as typical structures. The insurance 


office, near Blackfriar’s Bridge, by Deane and Wood- 
ward, would have challenged unqualified admiration, 


expression of admiration for its first-rate kitchens, | had not the architects appeared to rely too much 


butteries, and other accessories of the purveyor’s | upon 


the precious nature of their materials, and 


department, but, faithful to our proper calling, we | had they not also most unfortunately preferred to 


devote our last words to a strong expression of 
admiration for the pure and really artistic taste 
which is apparent in the draperies, carpets, and 
furniture of the drawing-rooms, The skill shown 
in the selection and combination of various colours 
and tints, and in their association with gilding, 
deserves the most unqualified commendation, and it 
exemplifies in the happiest manner the great ad- 
vance that has been made since 1851 in the Art- 
manufactures of this country. The glass chandeliers 
are equally worthy of praise, and they add in no 
slight degree to the general effectiveness of the 
tastefully splendid apartments, which they serve to 
fill with such brilliant light. 

The exterior of Clothworkers’ Hall, on its front 
towards Mincing Lane, has received from us but a 
very slight notice. This is not in consequence of 
its having been in any degree neglected by the 
architect, or becanse it is not in keeping with the 
interior of the building. Constructed entirely of 
stone, the exterior is much enriched, and is a suc- 
cessful specimen of the modern treatment of the 
classic Renaissance style, without presenting any 
peculiarities or special characteristics. Perhaps it 
may be considered to be somewhat too much elabo- 
rated for its association with the other new build- 
ings of the same locality; but, however that may 
be, its elaborate ornamentation gives it a distinctive 
individuality in Mincing Lane, even though it may 
leave it to take equal rank with other much orna- 
mented classic Renaissance exteriors in London. 
These edifices are never altogether satisfactory. 
They have not the appearauce of being exactly the 
right buildings in the right places. From Messrs. 
Sarls’ soaring establishment in Coruhill downwards, 
our Renaissance street architecture always leaves 
something to be desired. That “something” ap- 
pears to have been latent in the architecture, 
which associates bricks in large quantities with 
more precious materials, and which would build, 
not after a classic style, but in a Gothic spirit. 
Possibly the abundance of stucco Renaissance work 
in western London may serve to depreciate the 
wofthiness of structures in the same style erected, 
whether in the west or in the east, in stone, and 
dressed with granite and marble. It would indeed 
be but a weak parody of the boast of Augustus, to 
point to Regent Street, and to claim honour for a 
prince who found London a city of bricks, aud left 
it a city of stucco. After all, the real worthiness 
of the edifices of any city does not consist in the 
preciousness of the materials from which they may 
be constructed, but in the Art that is apparent in 
their architecture. The marble Rome of the 
Augustan era we must consider to have risen high 
above the brick city of the consuls, from the fact 
that the imperial marble architects were artists, 
while their predecessors were bui/ders merely— 
heapers up of masses of fire-hardened clay and well 
slaked lime. It is the Art in the architect which 
ennobles both the constructive and the decorative 
materials he may employ. Thus, in a mere builder’s 
hands, the marble may prove ignoble, while the 
true architect may develop nobleness from bricks. 
It seems that this last process is now actually in 
the course of realization amongst us. And, from 
whatever cause, it is certain that the noble brick- 
work is decidedly more effective than the Renais- 
sance work, even when executed in stone, with the 
aid of marble and granite. It is true that the 
architect who builds with bricks, invites the co- 
operation of stone and marble and granite; and 
hence, from this combination of materials, together 
with the happier influences of Gothic art, he may, 
in all probability, be cousidered to have achieved 
his success. 

Noble brickwork is not by any means easy to be 
produced ; nor does it follow that a high archi- 
tectural aim in brickwork should necessarily be 
successful. London can produce many examples of 
recent failures in brickwork, which certainly have 
not failed through any want of preteusion. It is 
also by no means difficult to adduce instances of 
unsuccessful street Gothic in Tondon, where the 
aim of the architect has been to produce what might 
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our | assimilate their street Gothic to certain medisval 


relics, instead of ddapting the Gothic style to the 
existing condition of things. A medizvalizing 
Gothic in the streets of London will always in- 
evitably fail, simply becanse it seeks to belong to a 
period that is past, instead of one now present. 
But, happily, some of our architects have discovered 
that they may build in the spirit of Gothic art, 
without even a trace of any medieval association. 
And these gentlemen will, in all probability, solve the 
problem, as to what may be the best and most effective 
architecture for the streets of English cities and towns 
in the second half of the nineteenth century. 

We readily and gladly admit that we are favour- 
ably disposed towards brick architecture, provided 
that it is architecture. Accordingly, we have 
watched with much interest the rapid progress of a 
brick building of considerable size, that has been 
reared during the last six months in Cheapside, 
near King Street. Without going so far as to hold 
it forward as an example of brickwork perfection, 
we are prepared to claim for this edifice a place of 
honour amongst the present Art productions of the 
“city.” The building in question is destined to 
form a group of shops, and it is constructed of red 
and yellow bricks, with a considerable admixture 
of stone-work in the ground story and in the first 
story above it. The effect, which is truly excellent, 
is produced by the skill and judgment with which 
the bricks have been adjusted, those of each of the 
two colours to one another, and all of them in their 
combination with the stone-work; and also from 
the ability displayed in producing true decorative 
construction from the bricks, with the least possible 
aid from thestone, This last remark is particularly 
exemplified in the corbelling and general execution 
of the cornice. The whole of the stone-work also 
exhibits a truly masterly treatment, and it is parti- 
cularly happy in its association with the brick por- 
tions of the work. It is to be hoped that, when 
these buildings are completed, their interior fittings 
will all be carried out in conformity with the style 
of the architecture, after the manner of Chamber- 
lain’s carpet warehouse at Birmingham. The archi- 
tect of the Cheapside edifice, which constitutes so 
valuable an addition to the productions of “ Art in 
the city,” is Mr. Warren, of 6, Whitehall Place ; 
and the work has been chiefly executed under the 
personal direction of the proprietor, Mr. Farlar. 

From Cheapside a walk of three or four minutes, 
down Queen Street towards the river, leads us to 
another very admirable example of brickwork in 
association with stone, and, in this instance, in 
association also with granite and various marbles, 
now being rapidly advanced towards completion by 
Messrs. Tress and Chambers. This building, which 
is intended to form the rectory-house of the parish 
of St. Thomas the Apostle, is characterized by great 
refinement, as well in the brickwork as in the de- 
tails and accessories in more precious materials. 
The style is rather after the Gothic manner than 
strictly Gothic, while, at the same time, the whole 
is both designed and executed in a thoroughly Gothic 
feeling. The utmost care is being bestowed upon 
the carving of the foliage and other enrichments, 
both in marble and stone; and what is already 
executed leaves nothing to be desired as architec- 
tural carving. It could be improved only by a 
greater breadth and freedom of treatment in some 
parts of the design, and more particularly in the 
arrangement of the groups of single leaves. A 
porch yet remains to be added. It will consist of 
a bracket-like projection over the adjacent footway, 
carried by shafts of polished granite, and it will 
constitute at once a striking and an eminently suc- 
cessful feature of the composition. This work, 
while it differs in many important respects from 
the Cheapside edifice of Mr. Warren and Mr. 
Farlar, corresponds with it in its general character. 
Both buildings may rely with confidence upon their 
own intrinsic merits, und they both will assuredly 
exert a beneficial influence upon the street archi- 
tecture of London. The architects of the St. 
Thomas’ rectory-house have the satisfaction of seeing 
it situated immediately opposite their own offices. 





We trust that so favourable an exam ; 

professional powers may prove to be adh to 
them, as certainly it is a most gratifying illustra 

tion of the present condition of their * Art in the 
city.” We may remind our readers that the same 
Pegg ten: in the course of erecting other build. 
ings, at the present time, in the 

a larger ery at Hoxton. —— 

Not far from Queen Street, near the n 

of the Thames, and in the ee erssticabe ae: A 
wark Bridge, stands the old Hatt or THE Painters’ 
Company, which has lately been taking what we 
believe will prove to be an influential and beneficial 
part in the Art-movement in the “ city.” It is 
not, however, by any architectural effort on its own 
behalf, that this hall of one of the earliest of the 
civic guilds of London has come forward to do 
good service in a good cause. The building itself 
is content to remain in its existing condition—to 
remain as it has been transmitted to our day from 
the days that have long passed away: but it has 
been the sceue of a truly noble effort to render the 
halls and guilds of London available for advancing 
the interests of the citizens of London, by raising 
them to higher positious in their several occupations 
and professions. Mr. Sewell, the able and intelli- 
geut Master of the Painter Stainers’ Company, has 
formed a plan for holding a yearly public exhibi- 
tion in the hall of his company, of works produced 
in London by “ workmen, artificers, and artists 
connected with painting and decoration; such 
works to be submitted to the judgment of compe- 
tent persons for criticism and reward. This admir- 
able scheme has been already tried in practice with 
the most gratifying success. A numerous and 
varied collection of decorative works was brought 
together during the last two months, and exhibited 
in the Painters’ Hall. Many of the specimens 
were distinguished by great excellence.* The ex- 
periment has realized the most sanguine expec- 
tations of the projector, and of all who sympathise 
with his project; and it has also impressed the 
exhibitors themselves with a conviction of its 
importance, so that the exhibition of another year 
may be expected to confirm the successful issue 
of that which is just closed. This is a traly judicious 
revival of the practical operation of an institu- 
tion, which for all purposes of public utility had 
been considered almost obsolete. It is another 
step taken in the right direction, with the view to 
render Art available for the improvement of our 
manufactures and our national mechanical prodac- 
tions ; and, consequently, it is another step towards 
rendering Art a beneficent agency in the amelioration 
of our Art-workmen and the actual producers of 
various decorative processes. The civic guild thus 
ceases to exist simply as a time-honoured relic of 
the past, and as a shadowy illustration of departed 
usages; for it rises to a renewed vitality, as the 
means of effectually encouraging “ Art in the city, 

and of fostering its progress and development ; 
and once more it exercises a present influence, and 
it again vindicates its claim for fresh support and 
sympathy, from the fact that it now stands honour- 
ably forward in the effort to impart an intellectual 
and artistic feeling to the practical workmen of Lon- 
don, to cultivate their taste, to strengthen their 
mental faculties, and to elevate both their intellectual 
and their social position © Such a project cannot 
fail to be completely successful. We heartily bid 
Mr. Sewell “ God-speed,” and we shall cordially 
support him io his fature efforts to lead on his 
plans to their full maturity. Meanwhile, with a 
view to facilitate the practical efficiency of his scheme, 
we venture to suggest to Mr. Sewell that he might 
perhaps form one or more classes of Art-workmen 
for the study of Art in the hall of his compaoy, 
during the next winter season ; and with such classes 
he might associate a course of descriptive and illus- 
trative lectures upon the same subject. It is a 
necessary for us to do more than to offer such @ 
suggestion: should it prove worthy of his attention, 
we are assured that Mr. Sewell will accept it in 
right spirit, and work it out far more effectually than 


we could hope to do ourselves. 
pearson 





4 <ershaw, 
® The successful competitors—viz., — ja cout, 


Simkin, Edmett, and M‘Douall—were, 

presented with the freedom of the Company and pear mennnn 
of merit for specimens of decorations in vol 
marbling, graining, and writing. 876 persons 

this exhibition during the month it was open. 
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THE 


SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM. 





Tue Report of the House of Commons has been 
issued: it is a document so lucid and explanatory, 
presenting so comprehensive a history of the position 
and purpose of the Museum, that our readers cannot 
fail to thank us for printing it—abstracting but a 
few unimportant passages. 

The Committee consisted of the following members: 
Mr. Hntt, Mr. Blackburn, Mr. John Locke, Mr. 
Stirling, Mr. Kinnaird, Lord William Graham, Sir 
John Shelley, Mr. Alderman Cubitt, Mr. Joseph 
Locke, Mr. John Cole, Mr. Hankey, Mr. Adderley, 
Mr. Beamish, Mr. George Cavendish Bentinck, 
Mr. Lowe. 

The Committee met thirteen times, examined 
various persons, and almost unanimously agreed to 
their Report. 

“Your Committee, looking to the terms of the 
reference, have limited their inquiries, as far as pos- 
sible, to the South Kensington Museum, and have 
not thought it their duty to enter at any length 
upon the many large and important subjects involved 
in the institutions for promoting Science and Art ; 
namely, the School of Mines, the Geological Museum 
and Geological Survey, the Museumof Irish Industry, 
the Royal Dublin Society, the Industrial Museum of 
Scotland, the twelve Navigation and Science Schools, 
and the eighty Art Schools, throughout the United 
Kingdom, all of which are under the Science and 
Art Department. The general superintendence of, 
and pecuniary grants to, these institutions are adminis- 
tered by the lord-president of the council, and the 
vice-president of the Committee of Council on 
Education, at South Kensington ; but these institu- 
tions did, and might, exist quite independently of 
the South Kensington Museum itself, which, indeed, 
was added to them as late as 1857. The Art 
schools, however, have direct relations with the 
museum, in respect of the collections and books of 
Art ; and your Committee have accordingly investi- 
gated these relations. 

“Your Committee proceeded, in the first instance, 
to ascertain the nature, cost, and uses of the objects 
deposited in the South Kensington Museum, and 
the reasons why they had been placed in that 
locality. They find that the collections consist of— 
1. Objects of ornamental art, as applied to manu- 
factures, with an Art library; 2. British pictures, 
sculpture, and engravings; 8. Architectural ex- 
amples; 4. Appliances for scholastic education ; 
5 Materials for buildings and construction; 6. Sub- 
stances used for food; 7. Animal products; 8. Models 
of patented inventions; and, 9. Reproductions by 
means of photography and casting. 

“Tt is on behalf of the ornamental Art collections 
of various kinds that the state has made the principal 
outlay. The system of purchase commenced as 
early as 1838, in accordance with the recommendation 
of a Committee of the House of Commons of 1835-6. 

“A sum of £10,000 was voted in 1840 to pur- 
chase examples of Art for the Schools of Design ; 
£5,000 was voted to buy examples from the Exhi- 
bition of 1851; and in 1855, parliament granted 
£20,000 to buy specimens from the Bernal collection. 
It appears that the state has expended during the 
last twenty-two years on purchases of Art specimens 
and books, now in charge of the South Kensington 
Museum, nearly £50,000. Mr. Cole produced an 
inventory which shows the classes of objects which 
have been deposited in this department of the 
museum. They illustrate various manufactures, 
pottery, glass, metal-working, furniture, woven 
fabrics, and the like; and their date extends from 
the 12th century to the present time. The Committee 
of the House of Commons, in 1836, recommended 
that ‘ specimens from the era of the revival of Arts, 
everything in short which exhibits in combination 
the efforts of the artist and the workman, should be 
sought for in the formation of such institutions. 
They should also contain the most approved modern 
specimens, foreign as well as domestic.’ This 
recommendation has been carried into effect by the 
South Kensington Museum. 

“The system by which purchases are made was 
fully described by various witnesses; it is the duty 
of Mr. Robinson, the superintendent of the Art- 





which, after consultation with the inspector-general 
for Art, Mr. Redgrave, R.A., and the secretary and 
general superintendent, Mr. Cole, are submitted to 
the lord-president or the vice-president. If they 
are approved, a minute is made either for an absolute 
or conditional purchase. If the purchase be con- 
ditional, the object is exhibited in the museum, 
pursuant to a minute passed by Mr. Henley, Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade in 1852, and public 
criticism is invited upon it. All purchases are 
registered, and an inventory of them is published 
and sold, which enables the public to know the 
history, the date, and the price which has been paid 
for each article. The objects are well arranged for 
public instruction, as far as the limited space allows. 
Every article is fully labelled in the museum, so 
that thevisitors are not obliged to refer to a catalogue. 
The collection seems to have been economically 
made. Sir Francis Scott, chairman of the Birming- 
ham School of Art, and a collector himself, con- 
siders that the objects would fetch from seven to 
ten per cent. more than has been paid for them. 
Mr. Webb would ‘like to give double the price paid 
for many things.’ Mr. Cole produced a letter written 
by Mr. Hope, which stated, ‘that if Government 
is inclined to speculation, it will realize a handsome 
profit on the sums originally expended.’ 

“Your Committee have investigated a complaint 
often made against the South Kensington Museum 
and British Museum, to the effect that the officers 
of these institutions compete with each other at 
public sales. After examining Mr. Panizzi, the 
officers of the Sonth Kensington Museum, and Mr. 
Webb, the agent who buys for both institutions, 
your Committee find not only that such competition 
has never occurred, but that a coucerted action has 
been always taken between both institutions, by 
the employment of one buyer for the two, to prevent 
any such competition. The report appears to have 
originated from the fact, as stated by Mr. Webb, 
that the British Museum and the Ordnance Depart- 
ment once competed for a suit of Greek armour, the 
British Museum being in entire ignorance that the 
Ordnance Department contemplated such a purchase 
for the Tower of London. 

“ Evidence was produced to your Committee show- 
ing the great extent to which the public are disposed 
to co-operate with the state in assisting exhibition. 
Exclusive of the Koh-i-noor diamond, and the British 
pictures, the liberality of the Queen and of private 
individuals, during the last seven years, has given 
the public the benefit of loans and gifts of ornamental 
art, which have been estimated at a value exceeding 
£460,000 

“The objects have not been merely exhibited in 
the metropolis, but a system of circulation, first re- 
commended by the Committee of 1836, has been 
matured, and very successfully carried into effect by 
means of a travelling museum, the exhibition of 
which offers many advantages to schools and museums 
in provincial towns. 

“Her Majesty has been pleased to allow objects 
of great value and very fragile nature, such as 
Sévres porcelain, to be circulated in this manuer; 
and her example has been followed by many private 
gentlemen, benefactors to the museum. It is 
remarkable that although the collection has travelled 
through the United Kingdom, and been packed and 
unpacked fifty-six times, not a single article has been 
lost or broken. 

“Alderman Dunn, chairman of the Sheffield 
School of Art; Sir Francis Scott; Mr. Minton 
Campbell, chairman of the Stoke (Potteries) School 
of Art; Mr. Thomas Fairbairn, chairman of the late 
Art-Treasures Exhibition at Manchester, and several 
other witnesses, testified to the public importance of 
the principle of circulation, by which public collec- 
tions are not circumscribed to a merely metropolitan 
use, but are rendered national. Your Committee 
are glad to find that the trustees of the National 
Gallery are willing to permit the circulation of 
national pictures which may not be necessary to 
the central collection. 

“The Fine Arts Committee of the House of Com- 
mons expressed, in 1841, an opinion that, ‘ indepen- 
dently of the beneficial and elevating influence of the 
Fine Arts upon a people, every pecuniary ontlay, 
either for the purpose of forming or extending col- 


| lections of works of Art in this country, has been 
| directly instrumental in creating new objects of 


collections, to find out and select suitable specimens, industry and of enjoyment, and therefore in adding 








at the same time to the wealth of the country.’ 
Evidence, illustrated by actual specimens, was 
brought before your Committee, which proved the 
soundness of these views, and showed how by a 
judicious cultivation of the taste of purchasers and 
manufacturers, and by their action on each other, 
new branches of ornamental manufactures had been 
created within the last few years. 

“The Art collections when first formed were 
placed in Somerset House, then transferred tem- 
porarily to Marlborough House, and were removed to 
South Kensington, when it became necessary to give 
up Marlborough House for the residence of the 
Prince of Wales. 

“The collection of British pictures at South Ken- 
sington was commenced by Mr. Sheepshanks, who 
in giving them to the nation stipulated that his 
— must be kept either in the immediate neigh- 

urhood of Kensington in a suitable building, or, 
failing this, at Cambridge. This gift of some of the 
choicest pictures of the British school has been 
valued at £52,595. It has lately been followed by 
a gift of water-colours by Mrs. Ellison, valued at 
£2,996, and other gifts to the nation are in prospect 
if parliament is disposed to find room to receive 
them. Mr. Sheepshanks approved of the building 
erected from Captain Fowke’s desigu to receive his 
sr which are admirably displayed in it, both 

y day and night. He also expressed his desire that 
the local schools of Art should derive some benefit 
from his pictures, and some of the drawings of his 
collection are now in circulation, The specimens of 
British sculpture are valued at £7,130, and have 
been entirely contributed by gift or loan, The col- 
lection of engravings and etchings has also been 
formed by gift or loan, without expense of purchase 
to the public. 

“Other British pictures are exhibited to the 
public at South Kensington. They form part of 
the collections belonging to the trustees of the 
National Gallery, and consist of the bequests of 
Messrs. Vernon, Turner, Jacob Bell, and others, to- 
gether with the British pictures purchased with the 
Angerstein Collection. ‘They were first exhibited in 
the basement of the National Gallery in Trafalgar 
Square, and were then removed to Marlborough 
House. When it was necessary to give up posses- 
sion of Marlborough House to the Prince of Wales, 
it was proposed to fit up the old Riding School at 
Carlton Terrace, and to remove the pictures to this 
building, which was not fire-proof. It was held to 
be a better plan to erect fire-proof buildings of a 
plain and very economical character at South Ken- 
sington, and this was done at a cost less than would 
have been incurred by a provisional arrangement at 
Carlton Terrace, if the value of the land on that site 
be taken into consideration. The transfer of these 
pictures from Marlborough House to South Ken- 
sington has been attended with increased facilities to 
the public for seeing them; they are now open to 
view by day, every day in the week, and on 
three evenings. 

“The ~ ee illustrating architecture are 
partly the property of the public and partly belong 
to the Architectural Museum Committee. The col- 
lections of that Committee are valued at £3,000, 
and were brought from some lofts in Cannon Row to 
commence a natioual gallery of architecture. These 
collections, for want of room, are at present ill- 
arranged and crowded. They are much consulted 
by artizans employed in architecture. The same 
want of room has hitherto prevented the Department 
from taking possession of the architectural casts 
obtained as models for the Houses of Parliament, 
purchased by the public at £7,000, and now costing 
the Office of Works £492 a year for house room at 
Thames-bank. 

“The collection of books, maps, diagrams, models, 
and apparatus used in primary education both at 
home and abroad has been made chiefly by —_ 
liberality. This collection was begun by the Society 
of Arts, and first exhibited at St. Martin’s Hall in 
1854, and at the close of the exhibition numerous 
objects were presented to the Government to form 
the nucleus of an educational museum. The col- 
lection remained for some time afterwards unex- 
hibited for want of room, and was sent to South 
Kensington. It has cost the public £2,101, while 
the value of the gifts and loans is estimated at 
£5,085. It is now chiefly supported by the pro- 
ducers of educational works, who voluntarily send 
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them for exhibition. The catalogue of the collection 
shows its comprehensive and practical nature. It 
excites great interest among the visitors, and is 
attended by clergymen and others especially inte- 
rested in schools. Your Committee regard it as a 
highly useful collection. 

“The collections of reproductions by photography 
and casting have been made primarily to furnish 
models for the use of the eighty Art schools in con- 
nexion with the Department of Science and Art: 
they are obtained from public collections at home 
and abroad. After providing for the Art schools, it 


great care taken to meet the convenience of the 
public, especially by admission in theevening. The 
returns show that very nearly half the number of 
visitors attended in the evening, although the hours 
for admission in the evening are less than one- 
fourth of those in the day time. Much cost for 
lighting and vigilant superintendence arises from 
opening in the evening: but as the arrangement 
makes the museum accessible to labouring men and 
their families, who would otherwise scarcely be able 
to visit it, your Committee consider the mouey well 
laid out, and the experiment deserving of imitation. 


i 


museum would be placed in safety, others 

perly shown would be efficiently exhibited, ist 
space would be provided in the iron museum t 

receive and exhibit the architectural casts procered 
as models for the Houses of Parliament, which at 
present lie unexhibited in buildings at Thames-bank 
ones oon rent of £490. ; 

“ The danger arising from the use of 

schools and dilapidated houses pal ag — 
necessary to remove these buildings, and instead y 
them to provide at once safe buildings for official 
residences and the Art Training Schools. The cost 


SS 





has been thought right to give the public at large | The success of the museum has also shown that an | has been approximately estimated by Captain Fowke 
the benefit of the photographs at cost price, for the | institution, although it may be situated in the | at £27,000. . 
promotion of general Art education. The Science | snburbs, may be rendered so attractive as to com- “Your Committee recommend these works 
and Art Department express a desire to avoid any | pete in point of the number of visitors with other | matters of extreme urgency, the completion ve 
competition with professional photographers by | institutions nearer the centre of the metropolis. covering in of the quadrangular court as a means 
limiting their sales to photographs taken from | “ Having arrived at the-opinion that the South | of rescuing much valuable public and private 
government collections, to which, except in rare Kensington Museum, in respect of its action, as | perty from a receptacle quite unfit for it raw 
and special cases, the trade is not admitted; bat it | well throughout the United Kingdom as in the | moval of the wooden schools and the dilapidated 
has been objected by one commercial firm, enjoying | metropolis, is exercising a beneficial influence, and | houses from considerations of safety, and therefore 
peculiar privileges of admission to collections, and that it is fully deserving of continued parliamentary | of real economy. The iron building and the tem- 
by Mr. Fenton, a photographer of eminence, that | support, your Committee next turned their atten- | porary brick buildings your Committee see no occa- 
even such a limited sale by the Department is an | tion to the state of the buildings at South Ken- | sion to disturb at present; they can be usefull 
improper interference with private enterprise. | sington. employed, and may well be allowed to stand for 
“ There is an obvious distinction between copying “The South Kensington Museum is situate on a | some years to come. 
and photographing pictures and works of Art belong- | plot of grotind consisting of about twelve acres, “Your Committee are by no means anxious to 
ing to the public. Copying is attended by no very | which, under the Act 21 & 22 Vic. cap. 36, have | involve the revenue in large expenses for mere orna- 
serious inconveniences, while photography almost | been reserved by the Treasury for the use of the | ment. The museum is yet in course of formation 
invariably requires the removal of the object, | Science and Art Department, at the original cost, | and they think it unwise to commit the country to 
deprives the public of the exhibition of it, exposes | namely, £5,000 an acre. The land has therefore | a heavy expense in anticipation of its wants. The 
it in the light, to the risks of breakage, rain, &c., | cost the country £60,000. The land is at present | Committee recommend that any plan which may be 
which can oly be guarded against by great vigilance, occupied by various buildings, the nature and uses | adopted for the buildings to be erected shoald be 
requires a special apparatus of considerable bulk, | of which are shown by different colours on a plan | capable of being worked into a general plan which 
and uses chemicals which are always unpleasant, and | attached to this report. would at once fully occupy the ground, and be 
often dangerous. Mr. Panizzi shows that the only “Tn 1855 parliament voted £15,000 for the erec- | susceptible of a proper amount of decoration. Such 
fire ever known at the British Museum was caused | tion of a temporary iron structure to receive various | a plan has been laid before the Committee by Cap- 
by the negligence of a photographer. Under such collections presented to the public. ‘The object in | tain Fowke.” 
circumstances all the witnesses agree that a general | view was to obtain the greatest amount of covered | There is a passage in the Report which we do 
right to photograph cannot be conceded to all like | space at the least possible cost. So large a build- | not print ix extenso, but which is too important 
the right to copy. Mr. Fairbairn stated, that at | ing of iron, applied for the first time to such pur- | not to be taken notice of: it refers to the desir- 
the Manehester Art-Treasures Exhibition the photo- | poses, was altogether a novelty in this country, and | ability of having museums in other parts of London 
graphic professsors were pests, and that it was found | experience has shown, both in this case and at the | and the metropolis, which, if properly managed, 
absolutely necessary to limit the privilege to one | Art-Treasures Exhibition at Manchester, that an | hold out fair prospects of success; and it states 
person. In order to execute photographs in public | iron building, owing to its variations in tempera- | that “it would be within the means of the South 
collections there must be a monopoly somewhere. | ture, and the difficulty of keeping it water tight, is | Kensington Museum to facilitate the formation of 
If it be proposed to grant this privilege to a limited | not suitable for the preservation of works of Art. | such institutions by loans of objects.” We know that 
number of competent persons, as was at one time | Mr. Braidwood, also, does not consider it secure | a large and influential meeting was lately held at 
the practice at the British Museum, the difficulty | from fire. Much expense is required to keep it in | Kennington for the purpose of asking the aid of 
arises which was felt by the trustees, of deciding | good order. The officers of the Departmeut report | Government for a museum in the borough of 
who is competent. Mr. Panizzi considers it ‘a | that the more delicate and valuable works of Art | Lambeth. 
very difficult thing to determine who is competent,’ | suffer from cold, heat, damp, and the leakiness of 
and the trustees were forced to say, ‘ We will only | the roof, and ought to be removed out of it as soon 
admit our own peg wl For a public depart- | as possible. 
ment to attempt to determine this question in| “In 1856 parliament voted £10,000 to remove PREPARING FOR THE BATH. 
the case of every application would lead to con- | the offices of the Science and Art Department and 
stant difficulties and heartburnings. Moreover, the | the Art Training Sehools, the latter built of wood, SRE TEE SEEES OS 5. a 
favoured persons having the monopoly among them | from Marlborough House to South Kensington ; Ir is quite possible that the attitude of this figure, 
might league among themselves to make the public | and this amount was expended, as well on this | 8 seen in our engraving, may strike some of our 
pay an unfair toll for the use of their own property. | object as im rendering four old houses useful for readers as constrained and inelegant. The fault of 
These objections would apply all the more strongly | class rooms and official residences. this, if it be so considered, lies neither with the 
to the appointment of a single private individual or “The wooden schools are not secure from fire, | sculptor nor his copyist. The statue is in the pos- 
firm, as the monopoly would be all the closer. The | and a fire has recently occurred in them. If they session of the Earl of Yarborough, and adorns his 
experience obtained at the British Museum, as well | were not public property, they would be condemned | lordship’s house in Arlington Street ; but it is so 
as at the South Kensington Museum, has led to the | under the building act. The old houses are dila- | placed, in an angle of the apartment in which it 
conclusion that the only feasible course for public | pidated, full of dry rot, and built in such a way as | stands, that our artist found it quite impracticable to 
interests is to employ one respousible public officer ; | to be extremely liable to fire; one of them was on | procure a favourable view of the work ; such a view, 
od by harmonious co-operation between these two | fire a few weeks ago, owing to the presence of a | that is, as would have enabled him to do full justice 
a one photographer is employed for | wooden beam in a chimney; another has had a | toa really graceful and beautiful production. We 
= A tariff of moderate prices is published, at | story removed to save it from falling. They should | consider this explanation necessary, in order to 
which the public may obtain negatives, and print | be taken down without delay. account for what might otherwise be deemed, by 
mar for themselves. Any publisher may thus “In 1857 parliament voted £3,500 to erect a | some, an error of taste or judgment, in the manner 
pr _ and publish, at his own prices, any object | permanent building to receive Mr. Sheepshanks’ | in which it appears in the engraving; for it cere 
~ the British Museum or the South Kensington | gift of British pictures; and in 1859 a sum of | tainly is amenable to critical remark. = 
‘ “Yous Stine | £8,198 was voted for fireproof buildings to afford But passing from the copy to the original, it must 
bad = ymmittee find that the total cost of the | accommodation for the Vernon and Turner pictures, | be admitted that the sculpture is one of a high 
: - . Lay 0m Museum in its collections, land, | which it was necessary to remove from Marlborough character, well worthy of the distinguished reputa- 
“ / vuildings, has been £167,805. ‘This amount is | House. These are solid and convenient buildings, | tion of Gibson. The upper part of the figure, espe- 
ry my of the annual cost of management, which, | and have been erected as part of a general plan | cially, is finely modelled, and the pose is easy am 
° ar 4 it can be separated from the cost of the | which was laid before your Committee by Captain | graceful, taking into consideration the action of the 
se ve gry peer of the Science and Art De- | Fowke, and is appended to this report. right leg, which is bent at a natural, but not elegant, 
P — at, ry hog cost of the Art Training Schools, “ It results from the account above given of the | angle, to permit the unlacing of the sandal. The 
— posh he supply of furniture, and postage, | state of the iron building, that additional space for | elevation of the head and the expression of the face 
ayer stationery, is estimated at about £7,000 | the accommodation and exhibition of the Art col- | intimate that the nymph is presumed to have com- 
_ an | lection should be provided at once. Captain Fowke | panions in her bath, one of whom is probably address- 
million ond 0 half of aitne' t a above one | states that the cheapest mode of obtaining this space | ing her, for the attitude is significant of wager 
ictus dutns the tut @ ave inspected the | would be to complete the quadrangle of brick build- | The Greek type is visible throughout the enti 
iug, on the 22nd of J ree years since its open- | ings which was commenced by the Sheepshanks, | composition, and Grecian customs are symbolised in 
Gisele Seow or Such a result, in Vernon, and Turner galleries, and to glaze it over. | the vase containing oil, with which it was not unus 
a public want, his acenatl is dae a has met | He estimates that this might be done for £17,000, | for bathers to anoint themselves after bathing. 
arly due to the | and by doing so the Art collections now in the iron 
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THE COMPANION-GUIDE 
(BY RAILWAY) 
IN SOUTH WALES. 
BY MR. AND MRS. S. C. HALL. 


Part IX. 


ET us pause awhile in the midst of these 
natural beauties —the glories of the Vale 
of Neath—to change our theme, and 
examine the peasantry we see going to, 
or returning from, market; and then let 
us note them as they form picturesque 






fe the produce of their gardens, their farms, their 
dairies, or the looms which so many of them con- 
* tinne to ply at home, producing the flannel and 
woollen stuffs for which Wales has long been 
famous. 
On market-days, the roads leading to the market- 
, town are thronged with country-folk from sur- 
rounding districts. Those who live at remote distances are 
“on the road” at an early hour; they are soon joined by 
others, and every by-way and farm-house contributes to swell 
the number. Some are in their own carts, some in those of 
their neighbours, but the greater part, men and women, are 
on foot—for they are a hardy people, and can walk long 
distances with little fatigue. Of the men—some are engaged 
in leading or driving the horse and cart; others are carrying 
across their shoulders long rods, from which is suspended a 


AT MARKET. 


seemingly countless number of pairs of stockings, or are 
loaded with rolls of flannel of their own manufacture. Our 
sketch pictures one who jogs along on his sturdy Welsh 
pony, carrying on his arm the basket of the aged woman to 
whom he has good-naturedly given a “lilt” beside his 
wife in a cart, which, except that the shafts are attached to 
the wrong end, much resembles one of the ancient British 
war-chariots. The men wear low-crowned hats, and are for 
the most part clothed in coats and vests of deep blue cloth, 
home spun and with brass buttons, have knee-breeches of 
corduroy, and are very partial to showy silk neckcloths. The 
dress of the women varies. ‘The national costume, as our 
readers are aware, is a short-sleeved cloth jacket, and the 
petticoat, which is short and sensible, particularly in rainy 
weather. But flannel, stuff, and cotton gowns of different 
shapes are also common ; in all cases, however, the checked 
flannel apron is indispensable, and a long blue cloak with a 
capacious hood is, even in warm weather, not thought super- 
fluows. ‘They frequently wear high-crowned, broad-brimmed 
hats; these are usually of beaver, and ornamented with 
fringed bands; but etraw hats are prevalent—some of the 
same form as the beavers, others less steeple-crowned, and 
some again nearly of a scuttle shape. These hats must be a 
sad encumbrance to a woman who is loaded with a large 
heavily-freighted market-basket on her head; but, on such 
occasions, a genuine daughter of Cambria would not be re- 
strained by the trouble she experiences on the way, from the 
pleasure of wearing her national head-dress in the streets and 


groups, vending in the market-places | 









































































market-place, though she has had to carry it for miles in her hand, or tied to her arm or 
apron-string. 

The Welsh are, among themselves and in their own tongue, prodigious talkers. Here, on 
the road, even if you are familiar with the language, you would have very great difficult 
in making out what is said, for the conversation is so animated, and so many speak at once that 
in the hum of voices the connection of the discourse is lost. They seem to be eminently 
a religiously-disposed people ; whatever be the subject of their conversation, whether speculating 
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GOING TO MARKET. 


on the prices they are to ask and receive for their goods, or the capability likely to be dis- 
played by some newly-married couple or other in the management of their farm—whatever 
it be—~in the end, if there is no occasion for haste, the couversation generally turns upon religious 
topics. They are perpetually discussing the merits or canvassing the defects of their various 
preachers and class leaders, or telling abont the wonderful manner in which some bright young 
acquaintance lately answered the ‘ points’ of the minister. 


= 





THE MARKET. 


At length they reach THE MARKET, which is more like a German than an English market, 
except that it is much cleaner, and they have not yet learned the Continental art of wreathing 
and binding up flowers. All attention is now turned to business; the stalls have to be put 
in order, scales to be adjusted, cheese, poultry, vegetables to be arranged, and the white napkin 
to be thrown back from the butter. 

The Welsh market is always a pleasant place in which to stady character, and assuredly 
all tourists will visit one at least of these crowded, talking, bustling places of universal resort ; 
but if they desire to see it in perfection, they must be there at an early hour. 
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To visit the waterfalls in the VaLe or NgatH, the tourist 
must make up his mind to a day of toil—to be largely repaid. 
There are so many that it will be impossible to see them all, 
nor is it requisite he should do so; generally, they bear 
so close a resemblance one to the other, that to examine a few 
of them will suffice to gratify curiosity: “‘ curiosity,” how- 
ever, is far too weak a word to express the intense delight 
he will experience in this region of cataracts. Those which 
hold highest rank, and are perhaps the moat accessible, are — 
“the Crooked Fall,” “the Lady's Fall,” “ the Upper Clyng- 
wyo,” “the Middle Clyngwyn,” “ the Lower Clyngwyn,” 
“the Upper Cilhepste,” and “ the Lower Cilhepste.” 

The Crooked Fall—‘ Yeewd Einon Gam,” and the Lady’s 
Fall—“ Ysewd Gwladis,” are nearest to Pont Neath Vaughan : 
the former is “a fall of exquisite beauty, precipitating itself 
seventy or eighty feet from the mouth of a deep ravine, fringed 
on one hand with the mountain ash and hazel, and presenting on 
the other a wall of naked rock. The stream first rushes over 
a slope of rock, and then changing its direction (whence its 
name) at an obtuse angle, plunges sheer into the pool below, 
out of which the foaming and eddying waters hurry onward 
over a rocky ledge into a second and more capacious basin. 
An oak gracefully curves its boughs just over the top of the 
fall.” ‘The Lady’s Fall presents a strong contrast to the 
Crooked Fall. It descends in a broad and nearly unbroken 
sheet, under the shadow of a steep hill, and midway between 
rocks, trees, and underwood. “ ‘Ihe name is supposed to be 
derived from Gwladis, one of the twenty-six daughters of 
Brychan, King of Glewisog.” * 

The Mippie Ciynowyn and the Upper CILHEPSTE are 
the only others to which we need conduct the tourist. At the 
first named, the river takes “a two-fold leap,” sending up its 
vapoury spray among the wild wood and over the ivy-mantled 
rocks, then falling in a broad sheet into the pool below. 
This is its peculiar character, and in which it differs from its 
proud rival, the Upper Cilhepste. Here the cataract descends 
about fifty feet in a single sheet, gliding over a projecting ledge 
of rock, and then dashing forward and down into the dell, 
sending its spray above the tree-tops. With so much force is 
it impelled, and so far forward is the jutting rock, that a 
pathway has been formed under it—the only pathway by 
which foot-passengers can cross the river without wet feet. 
It chanced to us, as it did to a long-ago tourist, to find 
shelter from a shower under this waterfall. While Mr. Wim- 
peris was making his sketch, it came on to rain, and the place 
was the only one at hand, or at all events the best, where we 
could be safe from its effects. Just at that moment, the fall 
had divided into three distinct parts; but, very soon after- 
wards, the three united and descended in one broad sheet. 

We have seen many waterfalls in England, Scotland, and 
Wales, but few to equal this in grandeur or in beauty: the 
rocks at either side are clothed with evergreen creepers, trees 
in great variety cover the hill sides, every tint of foliage is 
there ; the utter loneliness of the place adding to its charm. 
A toilaome descent conducts to it, and a steep ascent leads 
from it—for it is in an isolated dell. 


frequented by the fairies. We borrow once more @ passage from Mr. Waring. The name 
Crag-y-Dinas “‘ was, no doubt, originally bestowed in consequence of the natural position of this 
singular rock, as a place of defence—dinas meaning a fortified hill, or bold promontory 
employed as a defensive station.  Crag-y-Dinas is, however, simply a stronghold of nature's 


formation, and stands, in isolated majesty, an object of unusual interest to the painter and the 
geologist, who may gaze long upon its rugged features with admiration. A precipitous path 
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THE CROOKED FALL. 


leads along the face of the rock into the valley below. In order to get the most striking view 
of the Dinas, the bridge should be crossed, and at a short distance below it, and near the 
remains of a mill for grinding fire clay, is the best point of view.” The day was closing in when 
we visited this singular rock, of which we present two views,—one from the pencil of Mr. 
McEwen, the other from that of Mr. Harding. Unhappily, the quarrymen have been at work 





At all seasons, nature is | 


rich in this locality, and lavish in her gifts of beauty ; while | 
the angler, we are told, may obtain abundant enjoyment in | 


the many pools to which the rapid river runs. We wandered 
through pleasant lanes, up hills and down dales, and along 


picturesque hill-sides, climbing one ascent to obtain a view— | 
second perhaps to none iu the Principality. Hence “ the eye | 


ranges through a magnilicent vista of many miles, down the 
Vale of Neath, with its mountains now in shadow and now 
thrown out into strong light, till it reaches Swansea Bay, 
with the Mumbles Lighthouse, and opposite, the coasts of 
Somerset and Devon.” Rarely have we found the lines of 
the poet, Coleridge, more appropriate than here :— 


“) what a goodly scene! Here the bleak mount, 
Phe bare bleak mountain speckled then with sheep ; 
lirey clouds, that shadowing spot the sunny fields ; 
And river now, with bushy rocks o'erbrow'd, 

Now winding bright and full, with naked banks; 

And seats, and lawns, the abbey, and the wood, 

And cots, and hamlets, and faint city. spire: 

The channel there, the islands, and white sails, 

Dim coasts, and cloud-like hills, and shoreless ocean— 
It seemed like Omnipresence! God, methought, 

Had built him there a temple; the whole world 

Seem d imaged in its vast cireumference.” 


_ The bare mountain glen through which the path now lies 
18 popularly known as “the Devil’s Glen.” It is the scene 
of many tales of “ ghosts, goblins, and witches,” and Jeads to 


the famous Dinas Rock—Crac-y-Dinas—so long the strong- | 


hold of superstition, and said to be the last spot in Wales 


© “ Until within the last few years, there was an interesting speci- 
men of the Logan, or Rocking Stone, near this fall. Its weight was 
calculated at seventeen tons, and it was so delicately poised on the 
subjacent rock, that a push of the finger would move it, and the 
writer has cracked nuts, gathered in the neighbouring coppice be- 
neath its ponderous, yet gentle vibrations. When the railways were 
constructing, a gang of ignorant navvies made a Sunday frolic of 
overturning this stone, and fracturing it, so that no human skill 
could replace it in its original position."—Wanine. 


| 


THE LADY FALL. 

; ‘ : i icturesque 
here—and that very lately; they have impaired, and will probably destroy, its picu’ 
character: worse than that, if the fairies return to Wales, they will lament over water 
dwellings in caves and crevices, and must seek new habitations farther up the dell. rstitions 

The occasion is a fitting one for the supply of some brief account of the pcre and a0 
of the Welsh. They are uot all peculiar, however, for many of them bear a close aflinity 
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intimate relationship to those which prevail in Ireland, and 
in Scotland, and in several of the English shires. 


Wales has always been the home of many and strange | 
superstitions. Whether the fact is owing to the mountainous | 


and secluded nature of the country, or to the race from which | 


the people derive their origin, or from both causes conjointly, 
we are unable to say; but that such is the case none, who 
have any acquaintance with the inhabitants, will think of 
gainsaying. ‘The belief in the efficacy of charms is still very 
prevalent ; “corpse candles” and “ spectral” funerals are 


frequently seen ; the “‘ White Lady ” often makes her appear- | 


ance ; witches are still objects of dread reverence; and “‘ wise 
men” are yet to be occasionally found who can foretell future 
events, or indicate the whereabouts of stolen property. 

Early in the present century, it was a usual thing, in 


many districts, on All Soul’s Eve, for the young women of | 


the parish to resort after dark to the church, and there to 
watch, with much anxiety, the burning of a candle with 
which each had come provided. If it burned clearly and 
brightly, the lot of the owner would be prosperous and happy ; 
if the reverse, trouble and misfortune would be her fate. If, 
however, the light went out before it reached the socket, then 
the fair one to whom it belonged would, it was believed, 
most assuredly taste of death before the advent of another 
All Soul’s Eve. 

Fairies, strictly so called, all the world over, are of one 
family, and in form, character, and habits, bear a general 
resemblance each to the other, whether in the north or in 
the south. Although some writers on Wales speak of them 
there as of larger growth, we prefer the authority of those 
who describe them as “ ¢he little people,’”—as in England 
and in Ireland, but a few inches high, semi-transparent, so 
light in substance that they cau dance on dewdrops, with 
draperies formed of thistle-down, and wearing as a head-dress 
one of the flowers of the foxglove ; as usually the friends, 
and sometimes the enemies, of man, but generally befriending 
the sorrowful and the oppressed: and thus it is they are 
mostly spoken of as the “little good people.” 

The “ Twlwyth Teg”—the fair family—fairies of Wales 
are believed to be the souls of auch as were, while on earth, 
“not so depraved as to merit hell, nor so divested of evil as 
to be admitted into heaven.” Scott conveys the same idea 
in “the Monastery ”— 

“That which is neither ill nor well, 
That which belongs not to heaven or hell.” 

The stories that are told of them vary but little from those 
that are related of their “ways” elsewhere: their rings, 
their merry meetings, and their gifts, are such as are common 
to the race. Busy, tiny, frolicsome they are, rewarding 
friends with silver pennies, loving music and dancing, occa- 
sionally stealing babies, and sometimes luring louts into their 
circles, amusing them apparently for an hour, and sending 
them home again at the end of a hundred years. Stories are 
common of youths who, thus circumstanced, have returned to 
find their poor cottages tall mansions, and their lord’s castle an 
ivy-clad ruin, and who, presently, while conversing with great 
grandchildren, crumble into “ thimblefuls of black ashes,” 

Many of the old writers allude to these beliefs.* The 
earliest anecdote we can quote is told by Giraldus Cambrensis, 
himself a Welshman, who, A.D. 1188, accompanied Bishop 
Baldwin on his mission through Wales to preach the crusade. 
One of his stories is of a shepherd boy, who, having run away 
from discipline, and concealed himself beside a river’s bank, 
was met, when nearly starved, by two men of “ pygmy 
stature,” who offered to lead him into a country “full of 
delights and sports.” Te followed them, and lived a long 
time in their “ pleasant land of Faerie,” occasionally visiting 
his home on earth. Having told his secret to his mother, 
she prevailed on him to steal for her a ball of gold: as he 
crossed her threshold he stumbled, the ball fell from his 
haud, was at once recovered by his acquaintances, “ the 
pygmies,” and afterwards he was never able to find the 
entrance to the fairy realm. It is added by Giraldus, that 
the man in after life became a priest, and that David, the 
second Bishop of St. David’s, often talked with him of this 
event, “of which he could never speak without shedding 
tears.” “This, and any such that might occur,” writes 
Giraldus, “I should place among things which are neither to 
be strongly affirmed nor denied.” + 


th We find in the Cambrian Quarterly Review a curious tradition ;— 
““ When our Saviour was upon earth, there lived a woman who had 
a great many children, how many I cannot say, brt a great many. 
Once she saw our blessed Lord coming towards her house, and, by 
some unaccountable impulse, hid half her ch'idren, so that the 
Saviour should not see them. When he had departed from her dwell- 
ing, the mother went to look to the children she had hid, and found 
they had disappeared, and she never saw them again. These children 
became the first fairies.” 

+ ‘* Local tradition holds a mysterious faith respecting the ancient 
Lake of Crymlyn (near Britton Ferry), as having swallowed up a 
large town, and being still the resort of fairies, who have splendid 
subaqueous palaces in its hidden depths.” There are in several parts 
of Wales pools that are said to cover towns, over which the waters 











We had some “fairy talk,” during one of our excursions in the neighbourhood of Swansea, with 
a group of girls whom we encountered on the road. ‘The girls were MUSSEL GATHERERS, and were 
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THE MIDDLE CLYNGWYN FALL. 


bound for the coast, in search of shelly treasures. From town and country they were hurrying 
to the shore: those who live near, with bags or baskets in their hands; whilst those from 





THK CILBEPSTE FALL. 


a distance come provided with donkey carts, or asses bearing panniers. The artist has 
pictured a group on the coast engaged at their work. Jt is March; the wind blows fresh, and 


had sed suddenly ; now and then the walls of strong castles are visible underneath ; and occasionally, to 

the ee aoeneel few, the chimes of church bells rise and float above the surface. Thus, also, in Ireland, 
t 

i aaa “ The round towers of other days ; 

In the wave beneath him shining.” 
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the tide, for a short time only, has laid bare the mussel 
ridge; haste must be made, for the returning wave will 
swallow up the treasures before they are collected. One 
woman, on her knees, is busily employed in taking off 
the fish from the rocks, and placing them in her basket ; 
some, having filled their baskets, are carrying them away, 
to deposit their contents in carts, which are stationed at no 
great distance ; others, again, just arrived on the ground, are 
hesitating as to which spot they shall choose for their opera- 
tions. ‘To see these women at their work, with cheerful 
countenances, full of repartee and playful wit, one would be 
inclined to fancy they were amusing themselves, and not 
providing for their daily bread, as, in fact, the greater num- 
ber of them are. Indeed, throughout the long winter, cockles 
and mussels form staple articles of food with poor families 
along shore, or abe them with means to procure others. 
And in proper season, mussels are not unpalatable—much 
superior to the cockle, and inferior only to the oyster. Cockles, 
again, are gathered by persons, similar to the group we have 
sketched, not from beds or ridges, as mussels, but are picked 
or raked up from off the sandy shore, where they are sown 
broadcast, and partly embedded. ‘They are then washed in 
an adjoining pool, and carted away for disposal about the 
country. 

The tourist in South Wales caunot fail to encounter groups 
like this we have pictured, if his route be by the South Wales 
Railway, at the stations of which, in Glamorganshire or 
Carmarthenshire, one or more women of this class are mostly 
to be seen, in their peculiar costume, “lugging” their large 
baskets into a third-class carriage. He will often see, too, 
women of a more dignified type—the descendants of those 
Flemings, who bore such an important part in the past history 
of Wales. ‘Their costume is admirably represented in the 
accompanying cut, which is from an accurate sketch of one 
of them, in her walking dress. The features are expressive 
of the character of her class. The delivate lines, that add 
beauty and sweetness to the faces of genuine Welsh girls, are 
wanting in ler. ‘The face, inquiring and observant, and, 





often, not without beanty of a certain kind, is coarse, how- 
ever, when compared with the delicate features— expressive of | 
feeling and poetry—of her sisters of the mountain. She, too, 
possesses a stronger frame than they. Descended from the 
Teutonic warriors and workers, who won the district, in which 
she now lives, from its Welsh possessors, she retains the 
robust physique, which so often contributed to their success 
in the field. Her occupation is such as you alone see the 
Welsh engage iu. She comes from Gower (the terra de 
Gower of the Plantagenets), and is on her way to Swansea, 
to dispose of the oysters and prawns she carries in her 
baskets. She is clean, clever, and, importunate in disposing 
of her goods, will make many a sale and good bargain before 
the day is over, and, at night, will return with the money 
to her quiet and cleanly home, where she trains up her 
children in her own habits of business and industry. 

The group we met near the Mumbles was thoroughly Welsh ; 
bronzed as they were, there was more expression, more 
animation, more life in their features than is generally found 
among the ponderous descendants of the heavy Flemings. 
This people certainly have to this day but small affinity with 
the dapper, intelligent sons and daughters of the Cymri. The 
men and women who slouch or amble along the sea street 
that skirts the bay at the Mumbles, are nothing more than 
oyster-dredgers and the wives of oyster-dredgers. But our 
mussel girls were much brighter specimens of humanity ; 
oue in particular attracted our attention, perhaps by the 
evident interest she took in our conversation, dropping away 
from her companions to draw near us. She was a good 
listener. We were talking of the affinity between fairies of 
all lands—the German and Irish, the Scotch, and those of 
Devon, and of Wales; we spoke of the enduring nature of 
superstition, confessing, that though not believers in what 
are technically called “ fairies,” we hold the belief that beings 
of other spheres not only visit, but are at times visible to, 
those who continue chained to the world—the birthplace of 
the hope that is realized in eternity. 

With a pleasant smile she said, “ ‘There used to be fairies here 
long ago; indeed, my mother’s brother followed one, et the 
full moon, more than a mile—it was a fairy, if not worse. First 
of all came a whirl of dust and dry leaves before him, rising 
in a gust, though there was no wind—indeed it did; and then, 
out of the middle of the dust and leaves, came a ball, like a 
ball of fire, rolling before him, until at last it made a jump over 
& stone wall—about that height ; and, nothing frightened, my 
uncle went over after it, and, instead of the ball of fire, 
what was there on the other side but a horrid black thing 
tumbling along—now head first, now tail first, sometimes on 
two legs, sometimes on three legs—and it set off across the 
meadow, as the ball o’ fire had done along the road. Well, 
my uncle took after it—and he was a fine runner, as fine a 
runner as could be, indeed, between this aud Swansea—but he 
might as well have chased a wave. At last it didn’t seem 











to touch the earth at all; and, when my uncle was fairly broken-winded, and forced to sto 

from the pain in his side and want of breath—because he went after it over everything, just like 
a shot—it perched itself on the bend of a bramble, as if it was no more weight than a feather 
though indeed my mother says it was as big as her hat. Well, there it twisted and rolled like 
an adder—sometimes stretching out one leg, sometimes another; sometimes changing its head 
for its tail, and its tail for its head; then setting its head and tail together, as a cat does going 
to sleep, and—indeed and it’s true, for my uncle never took his two fine eyes off it—it grew 
smaller and smaller in his sight. ‘I'll have you now, my fine fellow,’ he says, taking off 
his hat to put over it—a fine new oil-skin it was, a ‘nor-wester’ he called it, for he was a real 
seaman, not a gravel rake like the men of the Mumbles—‘I’ll have you!’ and he got closer and 


CRAG-Y¥-PINAS, VALE OF NEATH. 


closer, until down went his hat on it, and his hand, that was as broad as a shoulder of mutton, 
over it. Well, he was as prond, he said, as if he had been draughted into a flag-ship, and turned 
back on his path, talking to it and bragging, the moon shining like day, and he thinking that 
before he'd give it liberty, he’d make it tell where the people that were here—indeed long 
enough ago—buried their gold. And he ran over in his mind what he’d do for his own old 
mother, and for my mother, and how he’d marry a girl he well liked, if she’d give her consent for 
him to go to sea again. He could make up his mind to marry, but he could not make up his 
mind to give up the sea; and he thought, that any way he’d marry, and if she wouldn't consent 
to let him go, why, he could run away! Aud as he thought, he fancied the hat grew lighter 


DINAS ROCK, VALE OF NEATH, 


and lighter, and then, when he reached the wall—just where the ball of fire sprang we 
rested the crown of the hat on a stone, aud peeped between his fingers. Bright as the Sof 
was, he could see nothing; and so he moved up one finger after another, and at last ve a 
his hand. There was nothing in the hat—indeed, no—nothing! But, when he lifted — 7 
fairly up, you might have heard the shout aud the Jaugh that ran through the air, a wk of 
and all about him was filled with dancing stars—and something gave him blow at the nat of 
hia head, that flung him right over the wall! My mother always said it was the bad thong 
leaving his wife that lost him the gold. ‘The bad thonght set the fairy free. Mother says 
thoughts have great power over them.” : 

We imagine our young friend’s “ball o’ fire” must have been nearly connected with the 
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fairies seen at night by a worthy man, who was travelling | day?” The boy, as he had been taught to do, answered, ‘ 


over the Bedwellty mountains, near Aberystwith, who saw 
the fairies at each side of him—some dancing to the 


echoing music of the bugle-horn, others bounding about like | to his guide, and eutered again for more, but all had vanished—cave, warriors, treasure, all, and 


persous hunting—but, recollecting that if any person should 
happen to see fairies, and draw out a knife, they will vanish 
directly, he did so, and saw them no more. We asked the 
mussel merchaut if she had ever heard that the fairies 
would vanish at the sight of an open knife? She replied 
“yes, indeed,” and that there were “many places which 
nobody, even now, would travel at night without a knife 
ready “opened, as the ‘little hill people’ could not bear 
the sight of cold steel!” ‘This aversion to the knife, we 
believe to be a peculiarity of Welsh fairydom, at least we 
never heard of it before, and therefore set it down as belong- 
ing exclusively to the fairies of the Principality. 

"The library of Swansea, among its more valuable treasures, 
contains a quaint little book about Welsh apparitions and 
their belougings ;* one of the most original being an account 
of the apparition, on Llanhyddel mountain, of an old woman, 
with an oblong four-coraered hat, ash-coloured clothes, her 
apron thrown across her shoulder, and a pot or wooden can 
in her hand: such as she is described, she would be fit bride 
for the Irish Cleuricaun, being quite his equal in love of 
fun and mischief. ‘This perplexing old lady would sometimes 
cry “ wow up,” and who ever saw her, by night or day, would 
be certain to lose their way, imagining they were going to 
their journey’s end, when, in fact, they were returning to its 
commencement. Sometimes they would hear her cry “‘ wow 
up,” when they did not see her. Sometimes when they went 
out by night to fetch coal or water, they would hear the cry 
very near them, and presently would hear it afar off, on the 
opposite side of the mountain, by Aberystwith. She has 
been heard and seen on other mountains, as far up as the 
Black mountain of Brecknockshire, where Robert Williams, 
of Langattock, Crickhowel, “a substantial man, of undoubted 


veracity,” saw her, and having lost his way, called her to stay | 
for him, but receiving no answer, thought she was deaf. He | 


then hastened his pace, thinking to overtake her, but the 
swifter he ran the farther he was behind; at which he 
wondered, not thinking it was a spirit he saw and heard, 
In making another effort, his foot slipped in a marshy 
place, at which his vexation increased; but Robert Williams 
was hardly master of himself when he heard the old woman 
langh and chuckle over his misfortune; his mind was greatly 
troubled and perplexed ; he began to think she was anything 
but “right,” and hardly kuew what to do, when, happily, he 
drew out his knife for some purpose—still keeping his eyes 
fixed on his mysterious guide—but the moment he did so, 
she vanished! Here again was another proof of the virtue 
of cold steel. 

Alas! there are now, except in the most out of the way 
places, no more fairies in Wales : whether steam and railroads 


have driven them forth, or whether, according to some autho- | 


rities, it was the “‘ Methodist preachers,” they are all gone; 


and Dinas Rock hears no more the music of their melodious | 


voices, or the aoft echoes of their feet upon the ever-green 
sward— 
Tn old time of King Artour 
All was this land fulfilled of Faerie. 


* * © * 


I speak of many hundred years ago, 
But now can no man see no elves mo,” 


The Crag-y-Dinas, however, as we have intimated, has been 
the chosen realm of Faery for many generations ; and who 
can say how soon the quarryman who now blasts and breaks 


the time-honoured rock will receive due chastisement for his | 


unhallowed labour? In Ireland, even now-a-days, it is hard 
pc a peasant bold enough to put his spade into a green 
* Rath,” 
to be equally rife, but, probably, the labourers who are 
destroying the habitations of “the little good people ” having 
been corrupted by the utilitarian spirit of the age, care as 
little for the dwellings of the Twlwyth ‘Teg as for shells of the 
limpets that cling to the sea cliffs on their coasts. 


Under Dinas Rock it is believed there yet lie in sleep a band | 
of herves, who are to awaken “ some time,” and by their valour | 


change the destinies of Britain. Concerning this band there 
is one of the most striking and interesting of the Welsh 
legends. A shepherd boy cut a hazel stick from a tree that 
grew upon the hill; when far away from the spot, he was 
encountered by a stranger who asked him where he obtained 


In Wales, we imagine, veneration or apprehension | 


it. The lad led the way to the place, and received instruc- | 


tions how to act. Passing through a narrow passage, he 
entered a lofty chamber, in which knights, fully armed, lay 
in sleep. Accidently disturbing a pile of armour, the chieftain 
Owen Lawgoch awoke, and demanded of the intruder, “ Is it 





OA Relation of Apparitions of Spirits:in the County of Monmouth 
= Putnsigaitiy of Wales,” by the late Rev. Edmund Jones, of the 
ranch, 
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f Nagyw, nagyw, cysgwch etto,” 
(N 0, no; sleep again.) When they resumed their attitudes of repose, ~aar Foam cat the call pose 4 
| “It es day.” From under the couch of the chief he took a casket of treasure, which he delivered =| 



































































he found himself alone under the shadows of Crag-y-Dinas. Since then there has been no attempt =| 
to rouse the heroes of the Cymri from their enchanted sleep, but if some lucky or unlucky 
excavator discover the secret of their dwelling, no doubt the newspapers will inform us thereof. 
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OYSTER WOMAN, 


Superstition is most rife, as in all cases everywhere throughout the world, with regard 
to the only thing certain in life—death. The Cyhiraeth is a doleful cry, ominous of approaching 
| departure, generally heard by some person nearly related to the person doomed; it proceeds 
from the house in which lies the sick, and stops at the place of burial. These cries are warnings, 


| and ought to be taken as such. In an old book in the library at Swansea, we found a striking 








MUSSEL GATHERERS, 


and interesting anecdote, which we condense :—A great and wealthy lord, rich in possession of | 
land, and houses, and much gold, enjoying all the luxuries of life, suddenly heard a voice proclaim | 
thrice distinctly: ‘‘ The greatest and richest man of this district will die to-night.” At this he | 
was sadly troubled, for he kuew that the greatest and richest man of that district could be no 
other than he; so he sent for the physician, but made ready for death. Great, however, washis | 
joy when the night passed, the day broke, and he was yet alive, At sunrise the church bell was | 
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heard tolling, and the lord sent in haste to know what 
soul had departed; and answer came, that an old blind 
beggar man, who had asked, and been refused, alms at the 
great man’s gate, was dead. So the lord knew the mean- 
ing of the warning voice he had heard: that very great and 
very rich man had been the poor beggar—great and rich, for his 
heritage was the kingdom of heaven. So he took the warning 
wisely to heart, endowed religious houses, relieved all who 
were in poverty, distributing and doiug good, and only hoping, 
when death came in mercy, to join the beggar man in Para- 
dise, aud to sit at his feet. And in process of time, as he 
was dying, the voices of angels were heard to sing a hymn 
of welcome, and he was buried, according to his wish, in the 
aged beggar man’s grave. 

Ghosts are, of course, objects of entire and very general 
faith ; and cases are very numerous where funerals of shadows 
have been seen on roads to churchyards,—sure heralds of 
deaths,—and of processions of actual mourners, proceeding on 
the same road a few weeks afterwards. A story, in illustration, 
was related to us at Tenby. 

Some years ago, the then occupier of Holloway farm had a 
pretty servant-girl, with whom the “man”’ of the rector of | 
Penally fell in love: he used to steal out in the night-time to | 
visit her. His master was much displeased, and forbad the | 
continuance of this sly sort of wooing ; but such prohibitions | 
are not always attended to, and the lover continued to scale 
the wall, and woo by moonlight. One night, coming home, he | 
had passed the turn of the road leading from Holloway to | 
Penally, when, to his astonishment, he saw a funeral coming 
along the road towards the church, and recognised several of | 
his neighbours among those who carried the coffin and “ fol- 
lowed.” They came on noiselessly, and he stood close against 
the hedge to let the funeral pass; but the “ bearers ” jostled 
so rudely against him, that they hurt and bruised him | 
severely, not heeding his entreaties or cries. After they had 
passed on, he saw, to his still greater perplexity, the | 
whole procession go over a hedge into the next field, make 
a detour, and return into the road farther on. Con- | 
siderably “shaken” in every way, he songht his chamber, and 
in the morning was so ill, from the beating he had received, 
that he entreated his master to come to him, which he did, but 
piaced uo faith whatever in the man’s story, saying he must have 
been drinking and fighting, and received a sound ‘‘drubbing.” 
The servant stoutly denied this, and begged that, when he was | 
able to walk, his master would accompany him to the spot, 
and he would show him where the funeral passed and repassed | 
the hedge, which might be easily seen, as they must have | 
trodden down the fence foliage. His master still refused to | 
believe him, though he named the neighbours who were 
present, and the exact places they occupied in the procession. 
When the man was able to leave his bed, the master yielded to 
his eutreaties: yet no trace of the funeral could be found! | 
But when the story got abroad, the old people looked | 
grave, declaring it was a foreshadowing of death, and that | 
within a month there would be a funeral in Peually churchyard. | 
It was now December, aud an exceedingly heavy fall of snow 
lay upon the ground. It froze also bitterly, and the snow 
drifted in such a manner that all trace of hedge enclosure 
was in many places obliterated: it was a cold, sadtime. Only 
a week or two had passed since “the parson’s man” had 
seen the spirit-funeral, and the worthy farmer of Holloway 
farm lay dead in his long-loved home! ‘There would be, 
certainly, every one said, a large funeral, for he was greatly 
respected. The clergyman heard, with much astonishment the 
names of the “ bearers :’’ they were the same who had been 
named by his servant as having borne the coffin the night he 
had been so severely buffeted. But the most extraordinary 
circumstance remains to be told: the night before the funeral 
was one of such intense frost, that the snow was frozen over field | 
and hedge-row, as hard as if they had been the queen’s high- 
way—the bearers missed the road—passed unwittingly over 
the hedge, in the exact spot the servant had pointed out to 
his master, as that where Ae had seeu the midnight funeral | 
pass—made the same detour in the field, and returned also 
to the high road precisely at the place he had pointed out. 
This singular story was corroborated by the clergyman, who 
always said it was one of those facts for which he could 
not account, but of its being a fact he was ever ready to 
pledge his veracity. 7 

Many persons, we find, have the unfortunate gift of being 
able to perceive these “ funerals” otherwise than by the sight. 
Not long since, somewhere iu a secluded part of Glamorgan- 
shire, a man going to his work at early dawn was suddenly 
arrested by strange and unusual sounds. He listened and 
distinctly heard the rustling of dresses, the hum of voices, and 
even the breathing of persons passing close by him. But 
nothing was to be seen. Nearly sinking from the effect of 
his fright, he reached home and related the circumstance to 
his family. They immediately conjectured that it was a 

Spectral” funeral, and resolved to watch for the eveut. 
That day week, at the same hour, a large fuueral procession | 
| 











assed the spot, indicated by the man, on its way to Carmarthenshire, of whi 
onal had. been a native. And it is not only men and women who are i By, 
sight. Many domestic animals are thought to have the “gift,” and often a keener perceptio 
than mankind. Carriage horses, usually very quiet, have been known suddenly to snort a ia 
alongside the hedge, puli up, and stubbornly refuse to proceed for a few minutes, when the 

will go on their way as before. After such an occurrence a funeral is always expected short] 
to pass that spot.* 7 

The Cwn Wybir—dogs of the sky—are heard in the dead of night, frightfully yelling over 
mountain and moor. They are believed to be the spirits of those who have lived evil lives 
and are doomed to endure this punishment— ° 

Till the foul deeds done in their days of nature 
Are burned and purged away ! 

But the most peculiar superstition of the Welsh is that of the “corpse candles” —“ canwyl] 
corph”’—lights that are seen moving slowly and steadily towards graves that are about to 
receive occupants. They vary in brilliancy and size, according to the age and growth of the party 
doomed: sometimes there are two—one large, the other small; a mother and child are gure 
to die somewhere in the neighbourhood, whenever these two candles are encountered. 

The Welsh have a spirit that resembles the Banshee of Ireland: in Wales the spirit is 
named “ Cyoeraeth,” or “Gwrachyrybin,” and is described as an old woman, with long, lank 
dishevelled locks, whose shrieks curdle the blood ; she is often heard, but seldom seen, and her 
unearthly voice is the sure herald of evil. 

Another is the “ White Lady,” who haunts the precincts of hidden treasure, and who, having 
selected some individual to whom to communicate its whereabouts, never gives him rest till 
she has accomplished her purpose. She suddenly appears—a bright vision—clothed in white, 
with her glossy, coal-black locks dishevelled over her shoulders ; her face is pale and careworn, 
and wears an expression of intense pain. She never speaks to mortal man, but by signs indicates 
what she has to communicate. Though perfectly harmless, indeed frequently of great service, 
she is au object of great fear to the neighbourhood she haunts, and, to him she has chosen as 
an unwilling confidant, of perpetual dread. One man who occupied such a position informed 
us, that for years he had uo peace night or day for her. She appeared to him with an agonizing 
expression of countenance, at unexpected times, and in unexpected places. Ouce in a field, 
to which there were several entrances, she appeared and opposed his exit. Trembling, he sought 


| another, but there, too, was she. He fainted, and did not leave the field, till he was found there 


by persons who happened to pass. At last, some considerable jewels and other valuables were 
found by the man, who is a carpenter, in the secret drawer of an old escritoir, which he was 
repairing for a family that resided near. The valuables were handed over to the owner of the 
escritoir, and the “‘ White Lady” has not since appeared. 

Of all superstitions, the grandest is the legend of the Banshee (we term it a “legend” in 


| compliment to received opinion); but who shall say it is nothing more? The gaunt mysterious 
| presence, sweeping over moor and mountain in the pale moonlight, or in the misty darkness, 


to mourn over the dead of some time-honoured house, becomes almost sublime in its grandeur. 


| The wail is so full of melancholy music, yet so unearthly, that no human creature ever heard 
| it without terror, no animal of the lower world without instinctive trembling. There is no 


escape from the sound—those who listen to its dismal prelude must hear it to the end. 

We do not desire to detract from the dignity of the “ Green Lady ” of Caerphilly, but she does 
not seem to us so wide apart from the denizens of fairyland as the lrish Banshee, whom Lady 
Morgan calls “the white lady of sorrow.” The Green Lady is described as light and “airy” 
in her movements, “ flitting” from “turret to turret,” and sporting in the “ wood-green wild.” 
She may, for anything we know to the contrary, be of kin to the “pixies” of Devonshire, who 
“sport” in Lincoln green, and do not disdain acquaintance with the “ Brownies,” “ Kelpies,” 
“Cluricawns,” or even “ Robin Goodfellows” of the north and the south. With these the 
“ Banshee” holds no communion; she does not relinquish earthly form even in the spirit 
world. Some believe her to have been the foundress of the particular family over whom she 
mourns; others, that she was appointed their “ follower,” as a reward for some act of fidelity, 
accomplished while in the flesh. Some, learned in superstitions, say that though the Banshee 
can pass a river, she cannot cross the sea. We have little evidence to guide us on this head, 
but we have treasured up a story told to us in South Wales, to induce a belief that the Banshee 
has power to “cross” salt, as well as “ fresh” water. 

Among the Irish haymakers who had for many seasons turned 


*¢ The fragrant grasses of the field” 


to the scorching sun, was the “ruin” of what must once have been a singularly fine-looking 
man: his name he said was Blane—Martin Blane; but no one believed that grand old man, 
so erect, with such an eagle eye, and so naturally well-bred, was ever baptized “ Martin.” His 
countrymen always called him “ the Masther,” and when asked why they did so, only answered, 
“it was a way they had.” But whatever his name, the old man was foremost at his work. He 
was generally reserved, and, for an Irishman, silent; but sometimes the natural wit of his 
country would break forth, and woe to the Welsh wight who provoked it: his usual mood was, 
however, silent. His comrades treated him with affectionate respect,—the “ white bread, the 
drop of “ sweet milk,” the “ bit of meat” on Sunday, seemed by common consent “ the master 8 
share; no matter how frequently and earnestly it was refused, the best “bit and sup was 
forced upon the dignified old Irishman. 

A gentleman farmer—one of those kind-hearted men who increase the fortunes of others 
by decreasing their own—always threw open his large barns to the haymakers and harvesters ; 
they had room and clean straw, all prepared for them without cost; and it was pleasant - 
hear their songs, and see them dancing when their day’s work was done, to the abominab -s 
so called, “music” of an old bagpipe, which seemed common property, and had crossed os 
channel dozens of times. During these festivities the old “master” would sit away, geueraly 
under a tree at the far end of the farm-yard, his “cofamore” fastened with a skewer round = 
throat, the sleeves hanging loose, his arms folded over his chest, his head thrown back, = 
the breeze blowing his hair at its pleasure—that hair changing year after year from “ iron grey : 
to silver. Many an artist tried to bribe the old haymaker to sit or stand for his —_= 
the offer was always indignantly refused, and once, when it was overheard by a group of pad “ 
who were lounging near, they threatened the astonished painter to duck “ him, body, bones, an 
books,” in the cow-pond, if he “ever daared to insult ‘ the master’ again.” ad 

The last time the poor master visited our friend it was evident his days were omnes i, 
—the noble head was bent, the step feeble, and he could no longer do his summer ays 





* “ An inhabitant of Carnarvonshire, who, like most of his countrymen, was very superstitious, went to 


the vicar of his parish, and declared he had seen the ghost of his friend Taffy Jones, & cvaviviel ostler, Oi 
had died a month before. * And, how did you know,’ inquired the clergyman, ‘that it was the 6 
Taffy, friend Owen?’ ‘Oh,’ answered Owen, ‘ because hur was staggering drunk! 
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work. It was a sorrow to see him sitting under a | 


hedge, or at the barn-door, instead of leading in the 
hayfield. When the ricks were finished, and the 


haymakers departing, the old man came to the win- | 
dow where the people were paid, and asked in a | 
feeble voice if “his honour” would grant his re- | 
quest, and let him “ rest his bones in the barn until | 


he gathered a little strength, when, instead of look- 
ing after the harvesting, he would go home, and 
cross the water for the last time.” The request 
was at once granted, and several little comforts 
were arranyed for him, or, we should say, for hem, 
for a dark-eyed, dark-haired lad was left to take care 
of “the master.” A question was asked one morn- 
ing, when he entered the kitchen for the usual supply 
of “‘ sweet milk,” if “the master” was his relative. 

“Ts it, is he anything to me? sure, he’s the 
masther.”’ 

“ Yes, we know you call him so; but is he kin to 
you?” 
" « Hekin to the likes o’ me ? what—the masther ? 


Ye might as well ask if the aigle is father to the | 


sparra? I’d lay down my life for him, and so 
would any of us; but it’s little I can do for him.” 

The summer waned towards autumn, and it was 
plainly seen that the old haymaker would never 
return to “old Ireland.” He never complained, 
never asked for anything, and received the kindness 
offered with a faint smile, or a stately inclination 
of his noble head. Daily the shadow darkened, 
and when the harvest-moon was shedding its rays 
on the golden corn, the pulses of life beat so feebly 
that each day was expected to be his last ; suddenly, 
however, he rallied, and dispatched his attendant on 


some secret mission, saying he could not return 
until late that night, or probably not until the next 
morning. These were almost the only words he 
spoke for many hours, though the farmer and his 
servaut were constant in their attendance. There 
was a splendid view of the sunset from the barn- 
door, and he requested it might be left open that 
he might see it. As the night advanced, he desired 
to be left alone ; and, feeble as he was, he expressed 
so much irritation at the kind farmer's presence, 
that the good-natured man retired to his room, 
which commanded a view of the barn-door and 
farm-yard, opening his window so that he could 
hear the slightest noise. He had not fallen asleep, 
when, without so much as a footfall on the straw, 
he was startled by a clapping of hands, followed 
immediately by a wail so loud and unearthly, that 
he shivered as if with ague. He left his bed, 
however, and crept to the window. The moon 





shone so brightly into the barn that he could see | 


the clasped hands of the old haymaker, as if in 
prayer. That was a first glance, for almost at the 
moment his attention was rivetted by a female form 
shrouded from head to foot in a cloak, crouching 


until afterwards he remembered that none of the 
farm-dogs had barked; the calves, so restless at 
noise, never moved ; the stilloess of death overawed, 
as it were, every material thing—no sound disturbed 
that solemn chaunt, filling, as it swelled, all beneath 
the heavens with its lamentation. It chilled, he 


| said, “the marrow in his bones,” and he heard 


the beating of his heart louder than the ticking of the 
kitchen-clock. Suddenly the dark form arose,—it 
was very tall and awful,—folded its cloak around it 
close—close as a bat its wings, crying still, bat 
faintly. And after it had faded away in the darkness, 
he heard the wail, now creeping along the earth, 
then rising into the heavens: he listened breath- 
lessly, but at last it was gone—quite gone. He had 
no need to call his servanis, they were crouched in 
one huge heap at his door, trembling like himself, 
aud entreating him not to go near the barn. But, 
after the lapse of a little time—just as the chill, 
cold hour before dawa was passing into that fathom- 
less TIME, 80 insatiate, 80 reproductive—just as “ the 
dark hour before day” was expanding into light, he 
took his way towards the barn, in the full con- 


| viction that the old haymaker had entered a better 


by the door, sobbing piteously; while ever and — 


anon she repeated the loud ery the farmer had first 
heard, extending her emaciated arms, and clapping 
her hands with a fleshless, hard, “bony” sound. 
This was repeated at short intervals, the moon hold- 


| ing on her way, until the barn-door and its awful 


visitant were in shadow, the soft silver light illu- 


| minating the roofs of the out-buildings, and glis- 


WE have, on a former occasion, briefly referred to | 
this grand memorial, which is now being completed, | 


from the design of E. Rietschel, the distinguished 


German sculptor, for the towu of Worms. An | 
opportunity is afforded us, by the introduction of | 


an engraving from the work, of again noticing it; 


and we do so more especially, for the purpose of | 


inviting subscriptions to enable those charged with 
its execution to carry out their object. The sum of 
£17,000 is required, of which £12,000 have been 
collected within three years, from almost all parts 
of the globe where Protestants reside, except 
England. An appeal for assistance is now made 
to this country, the great home of Protestantism,— 


central group, viz., to the right of the spectator 
stands Philip the Magnanimous, of Hesse, with up- 
lifted gaze, his whole attitude expressive of boldness 
and energy; behind him the benign Melancthon, 
with characteristic humility; to the left, Frederic 
the Wise, of Saxony, raising the electoral sword of 
the empire, as if in resolute maintenance of the 
sacred cause; behind him the learned Reuchlin, 
stepping forth with courageous self-confidence. The 
artist has most successfully portrayed in these four 
men the principal lay and clerical agents who 


tening like a bright hoar frost on the old weather- 
cock. The farmer was so paralysed that it was not 


THE LUTHER MONUMENT. 





which appeal cannot be made in vain: the noble 
champion of the Reformation has too firm a hold 
on our gratitude and affections to render it possible 
that such an application can pass unheeded. A 
committee, with the Archbishop of Canterbury at 
its head, has been formed in London, whose office 
is at 14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, where 
subscriptions are received, The monument may be 
thus described :—The central position is occupied 
by the chief of this heroic group, Luther, on an 
elevated pedestal ; he is represented in that solemn 
moment of his life, when, before the Diet of 
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actively assisted in the work of the Reformation. 
Between these last-mentioned statues sit three 
female figures, symbolical of the cities most famous 
in the history of the Reformation, viz., Magdeburg, 
with broken sword, mourning her sufferings and 
disastrous siege ; Augsburg, with the palm of victory 
and the momentous scroll of the “ Augsburg Coufes- 


| gion” in her hand; and ney commemorating the 


decisive manifesto from which the reforming party 
derived the name of Protestauts—a title recognised 
as honourable by all its churches, and which was 








land.’ Yes, he was quite dead! 

The farmer walked to the yard-gate, and leaned 
upon it. The dogs barked now—they barked at 
the boy, who was striding towards him. He, too, 
was trembling, and his eyes glittered with excite- 
ment—“ He’s gone! I know it! I heard the keen 
of his own Banshee! and she passed me like an 
arra on the road! Glory!’’ said I, “she loved the 
last of the race well enough to cross the salt wather 
to sing his soul to heaven!” 


| Worms, the 18th April, 1521, he pronounced those 


| the “ Augsburg Confession.”’ 


ever memorable words which were the challenge to 
the Papacy. The upper part of the plinth of the 
pedestal is ornamented with medallions of the most 
famous early promoters of the Reformation, and 
the lower with scenes from Luther's life, and with 
the arms of the eight princes and cities who signed 
Around the plinth 
sit four champions of the faith, who, in their time, 


| battled for church reform, and who may be con- 


sidered as representatives of their nations—to the 
right Huss, to the left Savonarola; behind them 
(hidden by the pedestal), Wickliffe and Peter 
Waldus. Four large upright figures surround this 





inseribed in glowing colours on their banners, his 
latter figure is, on our woodcut, covered by the 
pedestal of Luther. Thus, the heroic Luther stands 
like the presiding genius of the spiritual and tem- 
poral warfare, in the midst of his fellow-combatants, 
and of the cities which played an important part in 
the great event. 

We hope this brief notice may aid in procuring the 
funds necessary to complete Rietschel’s fine work : 
every Protestaut country, whatever minor differences 
of creed exist, should unite to accomplish it. 
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PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF 
GREAT ARTISTS. 


—_ 


BY THE LATE E. V. RIPPINGILLE. 


No. 9.—Sir THomas LAWRENCE. 


Sir Tuomas Lawrexce was an example of that 
happy combination of the artist and the geutleman, 


both in Art and in life. Asan artist he was studious 
and indefatigable ; as a man, self-possessed, amiable, 
courteous, and yielding. His education must have 
been very slender, but his conversation betrayed no 
marks of it, nor did he in the little he was called 
upon to do as an orator and a writer appear to make 
any attempt to shine. A temper of geutleness and 
moderation distinguished him in all things. In his 
very trying position as the President of the Royal 
Academy, no man ever passed through the ordeal 
with so little excitement, either as regards himself 
or others. Amiably supple, Lawrence was the most 
favourable example possible of a man of the world. 
In person he very much resembled the great 
statesman George Canning. His stature was exactly 


always a reflection of his character—mild and gentle- 
manly, devoid of pretension and any outward marks 
of energy. He spoke in a soft, pleasant manner, 
and, even where his knowledge gave him authority, 
as in matters of Art, his opinions and remarks were 
ever made in a tone of modesty and humility. In 
early life 1 had frequent intercourse with him, 
and taking advantage of the freedom this passiveness 














rouse him to speak with his native force, but never 
with success. There is a story told of him and a 
clever enamelist (I thiuk Mr. Muss), which exhibits 


is said, took one of his large early works to Lawrence, 
for his opinion upon it. It happened that some 
visitors were present, and taking the picture into his 
hand, Lawrence commenced, in his gentle way, to 
extol its merits, aud to speak in high praise of the 
bolduess of attempting so difficult a task upon so 
large a scale. When the visitors were gone, as 
artists are in the habit of speaking very freely to 
each other, Muss, it is said, expressed himself very 
grateful to Lawrence for what he had said “ before 
company,” but begged he would give him his own 
true and honest opinion, which he considered he had 
not yet heard. Muss begged to have the faults of 
his work pointed out, upon which Lawrence com- 
menced such a scarification of its defects, tearing 
the whole to tatters in such a way that the poor 
enamelist begged of him for mercy’s sake to desist. 
Personally, I never saw a symptom of this, although 
I must have offered sufficient occasions ; to myself, 
and to all 1 have ever known in my position, Law- 
rence ever spoke with that tenderness and persuasive 
kindness which could not fail to endear the man and 
to encourage the pursuit. Lawrence was the most 
accessible man in the world, and the readiest upon 
all occasions to give his aid and advice to those of 
his profession who sought them. He was, we have 
said, a man of the world, and spoke with caution to 
those he could not trust with the whole truth; to 
those of an opposite character, he was altogether 
another kind of man. He held, with Wilkie and 
other sensible and honest aspirants, that there are 
no secrets in the art, and encouraged the inquirer to 
ask everything fearlessly and freely; and with all 
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this, he had a delicate mode of conferring favours, 
known and practised by few, of which I shall give 
an example. 

_ During the early part of my career, I had many 
interviews and much correspondence with him, which 
were the means of bringing out some beautiful traits 
in his character ; but from my unmethodical habits, 
for which 1 am justly punished, all his letters except 
one are lost. 

_ In the heyday of a youthful spirit, when one 
is disposed to “call a spade a spade” regardless of 
the consequences, I remember how much I was 
struck with the modest tone of these communica- 
tions, and the remarks I heard him make. He always 
spoke of his own achievements and his position in 
Art and in life with marked diffidence. Upon 
paying him a visit after having attempted a course 


| of lectures on the Arts of Design, at Bath and 





which is so favourable to the high position he attained | 


what might be called middle-size; his look was | 


of manner allowed me, I have sometimes tried to | 


a different phase in his nature. This gentleman, it | 





Bristol, I read him a few passages on the subject of 
“ popular ignorance in Art,” at which he smiled in 
his quiet way, and when I had finished, he put his 
hand upon my shoulder and said, in a manner quite 
“his own, “ You must have had a good-natured 
_ andience to stand that.” : ; 
About this period, a satire, by my witty friend 
the “ Sketcher” in “ Blackwood,” made its appear- 
ance, and as Lawrence was mentioned with well- 
merited praise, I sent him a copy of it, aud received 
from him the following letter :— 
Russell Square, June 5th, 1826. 


“ My pear Stx,—You perhaps guess at the many 
professional engagements, and business connected 
with them, which occupy me at this period of the 
year, and will accept them as a fair excuse for my 
not answering your obliging letter and amusing 
present—amusing is much too light a word to ex- 
press the degree of pleasure which it afforded me: 
but indeed I am restrained from a higher expression 
of its merits by the too flattering mention of my 
own name. 1 wish I could feel that I deserved it : 
yet I may truly eay, that the natural tendency of my 
thonghts and wishes is to do so, and to show that 
gratitude to Providence for my own success, which 
should lead me to assist others, who with equal 
talent, though in other departments of Art, have 
been less fortunate in their career,” &c. 

Sir Thomas then speaks with admiration of 
Danby’s picture of the ‘Enchanted Island,’ which had 
just then been exhibited at the British Iustitution, 
| and of a picture—‘The Shipwreck,’ a picture of 
| Danby’s—which he had bought, and regrets that his 
expenditure that year had been too great to admit of 
his getting a companion toit. At that moment the 
widow of a member of the Royal Academy was about 
| to make an application for one of those pensions 
| which the Royal Academy so unostentatiously and 
| quietly dispenses to the needy: naming the lady, 
Lawrence remarks :— 

“ You will do me a particular kindness by giving 
me the direction of Mrs.-——. If you are on inti- 
mate terms with her, and know that her situation 
requires assistance from the Royal Academy, prevail 
on her to write another statement of it, attested (so 
our forms demand) by some respectable person or 
persons (no sanction would be more effectual than 
your own), and send it either to me, as President, 
or to Mr. Howard, our secretary. Immediately on 
the close of the Exhibition, cases of this nature are 
taken into consideration, and hers, should she deter- 
mine to offer it, will then be one of the first attended 
to.—I have the pleasure to be, my dear Sir, 

“ Your very faithful servant, 
“THos. LAWRENCE.” 
“FE. V. Rippingille, Esq., Bristol.” 


It is scarcely necessary to add, that the lady in 
question was successful in her application. 

At that fatal period which deprived the world of 
such a noble ornament as Sir Thomas Lawrence, I 
had the gratification to witness a striking instance of 
the consideration for rising talent, as well as another 
example of that delicate mode of conferring favours, 
which so strongly characterized him. I knocked at 
his door one morning, having with me a young 
artist, who since that time has been honoured by 
the notice of the Royal Academy. This artist was 
Mr. Poole, A.R.A., whose name I mention in con- 
nection with the event, thinking it very likely 
he has forgotten it. As usual we were shown into 
the room in which visitors were received, and of 
course we were soon feasting our eyes on the fine 
works it contained. My name had been taken into 
the painting-room, and presently I was asked down 
stairs, and quickly followed by the great painter, 
dressed for going out. After the usual greetings, 
Sir Thomas remarked, “ | saw a gentleman in the 
gallery, as I passed, did he come with you?” 
“Yes;” I replied, “I brought him to see your 
works, and that he might receive a word of advice 
and encouragement from you. He comes from 
Bristol, and is a promising fellow.” “ Has he any 
specimen with him?’ ‘No, Sir Thomas,” I said, 
“ before bringing any, I thought it better to ask your 
leave; but I should like very much that you should 
see some of his works.” Finding that my real object 
was to get this gentleman an opportunity of showing 
his studies, and that I hesitated while framing an 
apology for asking even a few minutes of so laborious 
a life, Sir Thomas at once relieved me, by remarking, 








in the tone of one who is asking a favour ins’ 
granting it, “I should very oa like to mate = 
he has done. Perhaps you will explain to him m 
occupations do not allow me much time to spare ~ 
that I can’t pay Aim a visit, but if he can make it 
convenient to bring any little picture here, I will 
give him my opinion with pleasure: but I fear it 
must be as early as eight in the morning.” “4 
thousand thanks,” I said ; “and now, as you are pre- 
paring to go out, I will not detain you a moment 
longer. Let me say, I am delighted to see that your 
hard fag does not injure your health, for I think you 
are looking better than I have seen you for some 
years.” The reply to this remark was, “ Thank God, 
I feel as well as I ever felt in my life.” 

My visit must have been made on the Monday or 
Tuesday of that fatal week; on the Thursday poor 
Lawrence died. 


There is indeed a sad history connected with 
this irreparable loss, It will be remembered that 
Carlton House, the residence of King George IV., 
then occupied a large portion of one side of Pall 
Mall ; it was to this spot Lawrence was going. It 
is well known, that by virtue of his office the Presi- 
dent of the Royal Academy has the entrée. Upon 
presenting himself in the usual way, at the announce- 
ment of his name Lawrence heard the voice of the 
king, with an angry and not a very gentlemanly ex- 
pression, refuse him admission. Lawrence departed 
in consequence, and gave no further trouble in that 
quarter. It is well known that he died of disease of 
the heart; a malady of such a nature as to be serionsly 
affected by any violent and sudden emotion. 

True meekness in men is for the most part a very 
questionable quality, and as a virtue, is rather of an 
anomalous character, requiring for its support its very 
opposite, pride ; but if such a virtue is worth boasting 
of, or if any man could honestly boast of it, it was Sir 
Thomas Lawrenee. Perhaps, asa matter of truth, it 
may fairly be assumed, that those who most fear to 
hurt the feelings of others, are the most liable them- 
selves to suffer. It is curious that this extraordinary 
man ever courted, and even provoked, criticism. 
Having got you before a picture in progress, it was im- 
possible to escape without having a remark extracted 
from you. Constable, the landscape painter, who was 
a very odd fellow, with a vein of peculiar sarcasm, 
being urged by Lawrence for an opinion on the head 
of a portrait into which some showy drapery had been 
introduced, and in a way which a good deal disturbed 
the effect, was observed to be looking through his 
hands, and putting himself into very strange posi- 
tions for seeing a picture, when Lawrence asked 
him playfully what he was doing. His reply was, 
“ Why, I am érying to see the head, aud whenever I 
can get at it you shall know my opinion, but not till 
then.” 

In the art he so much adorned by his abilities, 
Lawrence was profoundly sincere and unequivocally 
honest: so far from its suffering in his hands by any 
faithless tricks played with it, to the last hour of his 
life it was found to thrive and advance nearer to per- 
fection. His hand proclaimed the unremitting earnest- 
ness of his mind, which, bent incessantly upou 
its object, led him to such a dextrous use of his 
pencil in what is technically called handling that 
it is almost matchless. No painter of the time 
approached the impasto of Lawrence except poor 
Haydon, who in putting forward his own merits 
never mentioned, and appears to have been uncon- 
scious of, this. There was once left in the shop of 
Vokins, the frame-maker, a portrait by Lawrence, 
which was so strikingly perfect in this mechanical 
quality, that artists who knew of its being there 
would never pass the door without running in to have 
a look at it, and to wonder over the marvellous deate- 
rity of the brush-work ! As a student in the schools 
of the RoyalAcademy, Lawrence's drawings from the 
models were distinguished by a beauty of finish, 
by a closeness of imitation, that made his studies 
upon white paper where lights are left, resemble 
exquisite drawings in chalks in which the lights 
are put on. Sir William Beechey once spoke of 
Lawrence in comparison with himself, something 10 
these words, We were talking of the close labour 
of Wilkie, and of his having bestowed six weeks 
work upon a table-cloth, Upon this Beechey re- 
marked, “As for me, I have always painted with a 
full brush, and what I could not do at once, I could 
not do at all. But there is that fellow Lawrence, 
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for instance, I have seen him sit for three hours 

together, with nothing in his brush, fiddling away 

at an eye, that nobody else would have bestowed a 

fiftieth part of the time upon, but —wasn’t it an eye 

when it was done! and looked as if it hadn’t taken five 
minutes.” Lawrence’s career was marked every- 

where with the true characteristics of a great and a 

well-understood object. As a beginner in a difficult 

pursuit, labour and the most careful study were 
indispensable; as an aspirant for public favour, 
industry and the rapid production of new works, so 
as to strengthen and deepen the impression made, 
were imperative ; and this same study, enlightened by 
experience and growing intelligence, was the result 
of a true love and feeling that warmed and brightened 
the farther it was pursued. To the pursuance of this 
great object, the unceasing labour of a long life bears 
testimony. Poor Philip Hill, an honest picture-dealer, 
who for many years lived opposite to the house 
of Lawrence, in Greek Street, told me, with wonder- 
ing admiration, that he had seen the “lamp” of 

Lawrence alight at all times, late and early, and 
remarked that had he not seen it he would not have 
believed in such industry. Another instance of a 
desire after a great object, is evidenced in the 
attempt made by Lawrence to obtain the keepership, 
or custody, of the national pictures, then open to com- 
petition. Lawrence was too much of the true artist 
to witness the spoliation of the works of ancient art, 
by cleaning and patching, without regret and sorrow. 
He knew that these valuable relics were in the hands 
of men ignorant or careless of their merits. Beechey, 
one of the most honest men that ever adorned the 
lists of artists, was openly rabid in his condemnation 
of the practice of picture cleaning, and swore most 
lustily that scarcely a picture existed that had not 
been spoiled, and that no class of public delinquents 
would have so much to answer for. Lawrence took 
another—his own—course. He was then in the 
height of his fame ; having the ear and the pretended 
respect of the great and powerful in everv way, he 
made an appeal as an artist, and an attempt as an 
intelligent and right thinking man, to get the entire 
control and management of this portion of our 
national wealth, and the honour which belongs to its 
possession and preservation. But he had more to 
contend with than he expected; and Mr. Seguin 
succeeded against Sir Thomas Lawrence, P.R.A. 

Another proof of Lawrence’s claim to respect, as a 
man upon whose like we shall not look again for 
some time, was the collection of the drawings of the 
old masters, which he made at an immense sacrifice 
of money, and some loss of time. Mr. Woodburn, the 
person principally concerned in making this collec- 
tion, told me that he was certain Lawrence had spent 
asum of nearly £60,000 upon it. No wonder he 

did not die rich: in fact he left but a small amount 
of wealth to the relatives who bore his name, not- 
withstanding the sales of his gathered treasures 
which took place after his death. 

_ Lawrence may be regarded as one of those instruc- 
tive instances in life which occur but rarely, and 
which exhibit not only the example of a great man 
made by nature and circumstances, but of the mode 
in which his influence is felt, met, and remembered 
in the world. Lawrence was not only the best, but 
the most fashionable portrait painter of his time, 
which is far from meaning the same thing—as is 
proved in the case of Gainsborough, Wilson, Hogarth, 
aud a host of others. Every visitor to the exhibition, 
in which portraits smile, frown, or generally look 
blank upon him, must, after Lawrence’s death, have 
seen at once that no one had taken his place. Could 
his studio have been looked into, a sight more sad 
and disheartening would have met the eye—he would 
have seen it crammed with beginnings, with mere 
sketches of men, women, and children, with which 
the furor of fashion had beset and surrounded him, 
and which were forced upon him, without the 
possible chance of his living long enough to finish 
them. Thus, at his sale, people re-bought pictures 
of themselves taken as children, while heirs and 
strangers took others. It was enough to have sat 
to Lawrence, without the remotest chance of ever 
getting the finished picture. If anything like a 
true taste and feeling had produced this enthusiasm, 
it would have been well, and in some shape or other 
have been carried tu the general account of Art; 
but under false motives and impulses, it ceases with 
its object—one of the grand curses of favouritism 
and fashion in Art. 





CHAIR OF BOTANY IN THE 
LONDON UNIVERSITY. 


It may appear strange, and it certainly is unusual, 
for the Art-Journal to take any special interest in 
elections to university chairs, and nothing but a 
very strong feeling of duty could have induced us 
to make any exception to what is a wholesome 
general rule. But there seem to be such strong 
special reasons connected with this chair of botany, 
that we seriously ask the attention of the consti- 
tuency to one or two considerations which may 
elsewhere be somewhat overlooked. 

It has been understood for some time that the 
distinguished gentleman who now fills that chair 
has indicated an intention to retire from the sphere 
he has so long usefully occupied. We have no idea 
who may be elected as Dr. Lindley’s successor, and 
before knowing what candidates are likely to be in 
the field, there are certain bearings which the teach- 
ing of botany ought to have apon the progress of 
Art, and especially upon industrial art, which can- 
not be too soon understood, or too earnestly insisted 
on, and which it cannot be presumptuous in the 
Art-Journal to bring prominently before the public 
and the council of this university. 

The number of scholars this institution has pro- 
duced, and the honours obtained by its students, 
show that it is quite equal to any of its compeers 
in that department ; and yet it will not be denied 
that it is pre-eminently a middle-class institution, 
and that one of its distinguishing features is the 
providing for the middle class a sound, liberal, and 
useful education. It educates many professional 
men, but it also educates many of those who are 
soon to be engaged in conducting the commerce and 
industry of this country. It is now also univer- 
sally admitted, and very generally understood, that 
our continued prosperity in many branches of in- 
dustry mainly depends upon the progress in Art 
which can be combined with the power of produc- 
tion. It is further evident to all conversant with 
the principles or practice of design, that botany is 
the root and groundwork of excellence in that de- 
partment of artistic study or pursuit ; and that just 
in proportion as those brought into contact with 
Art-industries apprehend the bearing of botany as 
the basis of all true construction and ornamentation, 
both in form and colour, in such proportion will 
they be able to fulfil those duties as master trades- 
men and manufacturers to which so many of the 
students are so evidently destined. From these 
premises it seems indisputable that botany is one 
of the most practically important classes in such a 
school of Jearning, and that much more of the future 
success of the students depends upon how such a 
chair is filled, and how such a science is taught, 
than might at first sight appear. 

Hitherto, unfortunately, botanists have belonged 
almost exclusively to two classes, the ove eminent 
for classification, the other devoted to physiology ; 
and nearly all eminent reputations in that science 
have been built on one or other of these branches. 
But to be adapted to present wants, the professors 
of botany in our universities must be able to extract 
and teach another phase of knowledge from their 
favourite science, and one more universally im- 
portant than the older botanists ever dreamed of. 
No man of the smallest pretension to a love of 
polite study will underrate the value of correct clas- 
sification, nor can too much honour be awarded to 
the successful physiologist ; but, after all, these are 
branches which belong almost exclusively to sec- 
tional knowledge, and are interesting only to the few, 
while what we may be allowed, for want of a more 
definite terminology, to call the artistic phase of 
botany, not only would embrace both classification 
and structure, but would also be all-important to 
every youth who expected to be engaged in almost 
any branch of industry. There is not a trade, 
manufacture, or pursuit, into which an artistic 
knowledge of the principle and development of 
botany would not enter if these were taught as they 
ought to be. At present all the ugliness people 
wear and are surrounded by, in public and in pri- 
vate, are but so many violations of botanical prin- 
ciples, as these are seen when looked at from this 
artistic point of view; and nearly all the manufac- 
tured objects really beautiful, are so just as they 
approach the simple elemental principles of botany. 


Any number of illustrations might be given to 
prove the truth of these deductions. To those prac- 
tically acquainted with the subject, these conclusions 
are so evident as to require no elaboration, although 
it is just possible they may have escaped the train 
of thought pursued by many of those responsible 
for the election of professors for this university. 
What we urge upon them, then, with all emphasis 
and earnestness, is, that in their choice of a pro- 
fessor of botany, they will give that which is prac- 
tically useful at least equal atteution with what is 
technically “ eminent ;” and that other things being 
equal, they will select some candidate, if there be 
any such, who will redeem this science from dry 
abstract knowing, which, however delightful, is yet 
barren of general utility; and who will be able to 
unfold and imbue the student with a love for those 
true developments of ornamental form, composition, 
construction, and harmonious colouring, of which 
botany is the great unerring teacher. Such a pro- 
fessor would not only give new life to the chair, 
but such a treatment of the subject, if fully carried 
out, would give new éc/at to the university, for 
this is the kind of knowledge for which the pro- 
ducers of this country are panting. ‘There never 
was an all but universally felt want, but there was 
some one raised to satisfy it; and this will be no 
exception to the general rule. Let those with 
whom the election rests refrain from committing 
themselves to any mere dry-as-dust man, whatever 
his attainments in the least practically useful section 
of the subject ; and some man will surely be found, 
after all, that has been taught, and spoken, and 
written on the connection and relations of Art to 
nature, able to combine the esthetic with the 
scientific appreciation of this subject. Only such a 
professor will be able to do justice to the university 
and the student, for botany is every day passing 
further from the control of mere classifying philo- 
sophers, whose vocation is at best but heaping up 
knowledge without adding to practical wisdom. 





INAUGURATION, AT HALIFAX, 


OF THE 


STATUE OF FRANK CROSSLEY, M.P. 





Scutprure has rarely had so grand a triumph as 
at Halifax during the past month; it is with great 
pleasure we record it. Mr. Frank Crossley, mem- 
ber for West Yorkshire, having presented to the 
people of Halifax a piece of land now known as 
“the People’s Park,’’—strictly, and to the letter, 
theirs for ever,—his fellow-townsmen, of all grades 
and of all politics, resolved to manifest their sense 
of the gift, and commissioned Joseph Durham to 
execute a marble statue of the donor, This has 
been placed in a small temple erected for the espe- 
cial purpose in the park, forming a portion of an 
elegant building intended to protect visitors in bad 
weather. It is to the attendant ceremonial we make 
reference. 

The park is just outside the town, on one of the 
slopes that look down upon it; near at hand is the 
mansion of Mr. Crossley, and, close by, a series of 
graceful almshouses, built and endowed by him. 
The park is not a bare piece of ground, where health 
and exercise only are to be obtained ; it is full of 
trees and shrnbs, and miniature lakes, planned by 
Sir Joseph Paxton; the water plays through many 
fountains, and has exit from the gronuds through 
a drinking fount, subsequently entering baths and 
wash-houses, before it makes its way into the river 
that aids the marvellous factories in which the 
Brothers Crossley give employment to five thousand 
men, women, and children, who weave the wonder- 
ful works in woul that are known and valued over 
all parts of the civilized earth. That is not all; 
the park contains many life-size statues in marble, 
and several vases, copies from famous antiques, 
It is, therefore, a place of singular grace and beauty, 
and cannot fail to refine and elevate the “ hard 
handed” artizans and their families, by whom it is 
visited daily, after labour is done, That it Aas 
refined and elevated the working classes we cannot 
doubt ; for on the occasion to which we refer 
upwards of thirty thousand persons were present : 
yet there was not a single act of rudeness, the 
enormous mass being as regular and orderly os if 
the park had been a church, and the speakers pastors. 
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This magnificent and costly gift very rightly 
received from the town of Halifax a permanent 
record of gratitude: the statue will last as long as 
the park, and after-generations will thank those of 
their time who preserved for them a palpable 
memory of the giver while enjoying the gift. 

It has not been nsual in England to execute a 
statue of a man while he lives; yet why this should 
be the case we have always been at a loss to know. 
Painted portraits are common enough, so, indeed, 
are busts; but full-length and life-size statues have 
been generally postponed until after death—to the 
great prejudice of the art, The case it is our 
duty to describe may aid to explode a custom 
“more honoured in the breach than in the observ- 
ance,” and to be defended by no arguments except 
the weakest of all—that it has not been usual 
hitherto. It was a bold step for the men of Hali- 
fax to take; a new thing is that which they have 
done. May it be an induction, and when it is 
designed to commemorate some hero—of war or 
peace—may their example be referred to, and the 
sculptor, as well as the painter, be summoned to 
the task. 

Mr. Durham had certainly a good subject: Frank 
Crossley is a remarkably fine-looking and handsome 
mau, tall and portly, the model of an English gen- 
tleman, “‘ well to do,” who looks as if benevolence 
were an instinct, and the kappiness he gives or pro- 


motes were reflected by his fine features. More- | 
over, he wears a large and a becoming beard. | 
Altogether, therefore, Durham was fortunate in his | 
model ; but, on the other hand, he had difficulties of | 


the severest kind to contend with, and perhaps no 
sculptor has ever been subjected to so stern a test. 
There was no allowance to fancy, no scope for in- 


vention; he was scrupulously limited to the por- | 
trayal in marble of a gentleman in the never graceful | 


dress universal to our age and country. He could 
not even do what his predecessors of a century ago 
so commonly did—clothe Mr. Frank Crossley in 
Roman armour, and so get rid of the terribly em- 
barrassing trousers of modern time. Durham most 
wisely, and exercising sound judgment and intelli- 
gence (as he surely did), made no attempt beyond that 
of representing his subject just as he is seen every 
day. He knew it would be examined daily, in the 
town where Mr. Crossley resides, by thousands, 
every one of whom is a critic, for to all his towns- 
men the face and form are familiar. 

The difficulties in his way he has entirely over- 


come; the statue is a noble work of Art, a faithful | 


likeness, without the least “improvement” or ex- 
aggeration, singularly easy in pose—sitting in an 
antique chair,—and executed with the sternest fidelity 
in all respects. It will content the humblest of the 
crowds who see it, and satisfy the most accomplished 
critic in Art. It has been our Jot to examine 
nearly all the portrait statues that have been pro- 
duced during the last thirty years, and we do not 
hesitate to pronounce this the best—taking into 
account the boundaries to which the genius of the 
artist was limited. 

We have said that sculpture had a triumph at 
Halifax ; so undoubtedly had the sculptor also, not 
only when the ceremony of transferring, by deed, 
the statue to the mayor and corporation took 
place in the park, but at a dinner at night— 
Mr. Durham receiving, on both occasions, the 
warmest congratulations of assemblies, of whose 
praise any living man might have been proud—the 
thirty thousand artizans who met in the morning 
being, each one of them, as good a judge for this 
purpose, as any of the three hundred of whom, in 
the evening, Mr. Durham was the guest. To the 
compliments “heaped” on him, he replied with 
becoming modesty, yet with a degree of fervour 
and propriety that amounted to eloquence. 

The whole proceedings of the morning and evening 
were, in truth, such as very rarely occur in England ; 
on the continent, indeed, it is common to render 
homage to Art, aud honour to the artist, when a 


great public work is achieved, but we have appeared | 


to consider it unnecessary that any marked tribute 


should be paid to either, beyond that of money | 


recompense, duly followed by a receipt in full. The 


way in which the men of Halifax have set an ex- | 


ample may be so followed as greatly to advance the 
interest of British sculpture and British sculptors. 











ART IN SCOTLAND, AND THE 
PROVINCES. 


Eprnsurcu.—The annual general meeting of 
the Royal Scottish Association for the Promotion 
of the Fine Arts, was held in Queen Street Hall, 
on the 23rd of July. The works of Art to be dis- 
tributed among the subscribers were exhibited on 
the wall behind the platform, with the exception of 
the first prize, Mr. Noel Paton’s series of paintings 
illustrative of ‘‘ The Dowie Dens of Yarrow,” which 
was hung conspicuously in front of the platform, 
immediately beneath the chairman. There was an 
unusually large attendance, both the area and the 
galleries of the hall being filled. The report stated 
that the funds of the association had materially in- 
creased, as last year they amounted to 4,263 guineas, 
whilst this year they amount to 5,616 guineas; 
that there had been commissioned, at the cost of 
£600 sterling, from Mr. J. Noel Paton, R.S.A., six 
oil paintings, in illustration of the Border ballad, 
the ‘‘ Dowie Dens of Yarrow ;” ‘ and considering,” 
continues the report, ‘* that these beautiful pictures 
derive at least a portion of their value and interest 
from being a connected series of illustrations, the 
committee have determined that they shall form 
one prize, the most valuable, even at the price paid 
for them, £600 (which is far below their market 
value), that has ever been distributed by any Art 
association in this or any other country. They 
will be delivered to the prizeholder after the en- 
gravers, in whose hands they now are, have com- 
pleted their respective plates.” ‘The other prizes, 
purchased at a cost of £1,628 sterling, from works 
of Art recently exhibited at the Royal Scottish 
Academy, consist of forty-six paintings and one 
| piece of sculpture. 

BraprorD,—The great manufacturing towns of 
the north, rapidly increasing in wealth, are year 
by year not less rapidly adding to the number and 
the importance of their Art-treasures. Merchant 
princes are munificent patrons, and, having en- 
| riched their own stately mansions with the choicest 
works, they generously lend them for public exhi- 
bition. The town of Bradford, in Yorkshire, known 
as one of the great centres of manufacture and 
wealth, has worthily emulated other cities by open- 
ing an Art-treasures exhibition in connection with 
its local school of design. Gentlemen known for 





Art, efficiently supported by the collectors of the 
neighbouring districts, have succeeded in bringing 
together works which, by their number, diversity, 
and importance, not inadequately represent the 
present position of our English school. There are 
ee by Turner, contributed by Mr. Heugh, of 

anchester, which, from special excellence, have 
obtained honourable mention by Mr. Ruskin in his 
** Modern Painters.”’ 
works by Creswick, Pyne, Etty, Stanfield, Cox, 
Linnell, Ward, and others. Especially rare and 


worth, Esq., of Halifax. Mr. Plint, of Leeds, an- 
other liberal and extensive collector, was also a 
large contributor. 

uch an exhibition, in the midst of a dense 


need scarcely say fulfils an important function in 
the cause of national education, and ministers in 
no small degree to the general refinement of the 
people. The present effort had, moreover, another 
object—the pogey aid of the local school of 
design. This school has received no subsidy from 
the Government, and the course of instruction 
adopted by its master, Mr. Lobley, differs in some 
points from the system in use at South Ken- 
sington. We have recently had the advantage of 
inspecting the drawings of the pupils, and know- 
ing the works executed in other towns, we can con- 
fidently assert that the Bradford School of Desi 
is in a state of good efficiency, and well merits the 
support of the rich and — district to which 
it extends the advantages of a sound and systematic 
Art education. 
TunBripce Wei1s.—An exhibition of pictures 
and other works of Art has been recently held in this 
lace, with a most satisfactory result. The contri- 
utions were, wpe » from the collections of 
the gentry of the neighbourhood :—Viscount Har- 
dinge, Sir C. Locock, Mr. Alderman Salomons, Mr. 
Wells, of Redleaf, Mr. H. Broadwood, Mr, C. R. F. 
Lutwidge, Dr. Deakin, and others. Mr. Gambart 
| and Mr. H. Wallis, of London, also lent their aid. 
The pictures included works by Maclise, Landseer, 
> E. W. Cooke, J. Wilson, E. M. Ward, 
ie —_ Greuze, E. Frere, Bright, 8. A. Hart, 
Jutsum, | fillais, Elmore, Egg, Leslie, Frost, Stan- 
field, Frith, H. B. Willis, J. Phillip, and of some 
| of the old painters. The exhibition was honourable 
| to the town and the; liberal gentlemen—Mr. Lut- 
| widge especially—by whom it was formed. 





their warm interest in the culture and advance of | 


| admitted it. The lady subsequently applied to the 





We see, likewise, well-known | 


valuable were the contributions of William Houlds- | 


manufacturing district devoted to hard toil, we | 


| toa lady, who selected from the exhibition of the 
| Society of British Artists ‘ Sunset,’ by J. P. Pettitt, 





eR ire 


MINOR TOPICS OF THE MONTH. 


Tut Royat Acapemy.—It has been 
time past understood that the Royal inde 
about to break that ominous silence it has been its 
rule to observe with respect to circumstances imme- 
diately affecting itself. There has at length ap 
a‘‘Report from the Council of the Royal Academy 
to the general assembly of the Academicians,” com. 
prehending at once the periodical, or decennial, 
with their views of “The relation of the Royal 
Academy to the Crown,” “ The relation of the Royal 
Academy to the Public,” and “ The relation of the 
Royal Academy to the Professors of Art.” This 
“Report,” like all reports, is retrospective, and 
beyond an expression of the inexpediency of aug. 
menting the number of Academicians, there is no 
allusion to the future of the institution. It were 
unnecessary that such an exposition should be ad- 
dressed to the members, siuce it contains nothing 
with which they are unacquainted—nor, indeed, 
much that is unknown to persons generally interested 
in Art. The report reached us too late in the 
month to receive the consideration it deserves ; such 
a document may not be treated lightly. We, there- 
fore, postpone the duty of reviewing it. 

THE ScHooLs oF THE RoyaL ACADEMY appear 
as if they are about to enter upon a new and im- 
eg career of usefuluess. We understand that a 
ady, desirous of becoming a pupil, sent in, as is 
enstomary, a drawing for approval, and the Council, 
ignorant that it was the work of a female hand, 


President, who so interested himself in the matter, 
that she has obtained permission to study there; and 
it is supposed, on tolerably good authority, that the 
schools will in future be open to female students, 
under proper regulations: this is certainly another 
step in the right direction made by the Academy. 
While writing of this institution, we may take occa- 
sion to reply to an anonymous correspondent at 
Manchester—a practice we rarely adopt, though we 
at once answer any letters properly authenticated— 
who asks why certain artists are omitted from the 
list of candidates for the degree of Associate in the 
Academy, such a list having lately been published 
in the columns of a weekly cotemporary: he is 
evidently not cognizant of the fact, that any British 
artist who exhibits at the Academy may enter his 
name in the book kept there for this purpose. Our 
correspondent would throw the onus of the absence 
of the painters he mentions on the Academy, which 
cannot be charged with the burden. . 

ArT IN PargLiaMENT.—So many subjects con- 
nected with Art have been treated in Parliament 
during the past session, as to supply us with mate- 
rial for a somewhat lengthened review, which we are 
preparing for our next number. i af 

Tue Art-Union or EnGianp.—This sociely 
has held its first exhibition at their offices, 
No. 13, Regent Street. The number of prizes 1s 
thirty-five, of which the highest, that of £50, fell 


the price of the picture being £100. Other ex- 
mike of the like liberality are recorded, notably 
that of Charles Prater, Esq., to whom was allotted 
a prize of £5, but who selected ‘ Ride a Cock = 
by Bromley, a picture priced at £52 10s., an 
chosen from the Royal Academy. Mr. rones 
M.P., drew a prize of £15, and selected from 
Portland Gallery ‘Carting Hay,’ by H. B. apn 
work priced at £80. Other artists whose e 8 
have been selected are—H. Weir, J. Peel, B. . 
Leader, E. G. Warren, Mrs. Oliver, Miss = 
G. Shalders, E. Boddington, E. A. Pettitt, &e. ; a 
if the prizes are considered with their prices, ao 
be concluded that the selections have been judl 
ciously made. 

Sin S. Morton Peto has offered to present : 
the inhabitants of Islington a statue of Sir ~ 
Myddleton, to surmount a drinking fountain, W , 
it is proposed to erect, in honour of the latter, 
the site of the old watch-house on the Green. 

Staturs By Watson.—The Critic informs = 
that the two statues of Lord Eldon and Lord — 
—brothers who are both famous — executed i 
marble by Watson, and which have been, mer 
Exhibition of 1851, stowed away at the Pan 








nicon, are about to be placed at Oxford. 
ieee 
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Mr. Grorcx Harvey, 16, Rathbone Place, has 
executed five drawings, illustrative of the progress 
of civilization, and entitled according to the periods 
of the day. ‘Night,’ shows Adam and Eve as ex- 
pelled from Paradise ; ‘ Morning,’ the dawning of 
inventions—the spiudle and distaff, the wattled 
hut, &e. ; ‘ Noon,” the Festival of Baal; ‘ Afternoon,’ 
the Festival of Mars; and ‘Evening,’ desolation 
and ruin, as the result of idolatry, and the denial 
of the living God. The drawings are highly finished. 
Mr. Harvey proposes to publish engravings from 
them, accompanied by letter-press. 

A Cottection of uinety-eight ancient pictures 
is on exhibition in the upper rooms of No. 120, 
Pall Mall. The proprietor, who shows them, states 
that he has removed them for sale to this country 
from Venice, where property of this kind is now 
considered unsafe. There are examples of Brauwer, 
Cuyp,' Callot (‘The Slaughter of the Innocents,’ 
marvelously finished), Brekelenkamp, Teniers, Ger- 
hard Douw, Slingelandt, Hemling, Both, Lancret, 
Albano, &c., many of them being productions of 
great excellence. 

Tue tate Mr. Woopsuen has bequeathed to 
the British Institution, the Society of Painters in 
Water Colours, and the New Society of Painters 
in Water Colours, the sum of £500 each; but the 
intentions of the testator were so imperfectly stated 
in the will, that the executors were at a loss to know 
what they actually were, the two latter institutions 
being described as the Society of Water Colour 
Painters in London. The executors have, doubt- 
less, interpreted the will rightly, by making the 
New Society sharers in the gift, inasmuch as there 
is no other to which the description could apply. 

Tue Turner Pension of £50 has been given 
to Mr. J. M. Wright. Mr. Wright is a veteran in 
Art,—he was an old man when the present race of 
painters were children: for many years he fur- 
nished subjects for the engravers, in illustrated 
books. If fortune has not been propitious to him, 
it is not because he was deficient either of talent or 
industry: his productions are very numerous, and 
manifest thought and power. No man has better 
earned the pension he receives. 

Tue Statue oF GENERAL Havexock, just 
completed by Mr. Behnes, is intended for erection 
at Sunderland, the birthplace of the distinguished 
soldier. The figure is in uniform, with a cloak cast 
loosely over the shoulders ; the attitude is one of 
the most perfect natural ease, the right hand resting 
upon the sword. As a likeness it is pronounced, 
by persons well acquainted with the lineaments and 
person of Sir H. Havelock when living, to be the 
best known resemblance. 

Mr. Epwarps, Scutptor, of 41, Robert Street, 
Hampstead Road, is perfecting a colossal figure, 
representing Religion. The impersonation is, of 
course, female, and designed in the most exalted 
conception of Christian art. In composition the 
draperies are grand and imposing, and the features 
are modelled with an elevation of sentiment which 
is admirably sustained by the right hand resting on 
the Bible, while the left holds at the breast a flower, 
the symbol of peace. There is also in progress by 
Mr. Edwards a life-sized statue, the subject ‘ Even- 
ing Reverie,’ suggested by the lines of Professor 
Wilson— 

** There are thoughts 
That slumber in the soul, like sweetest sounds 
Amid the harp’s loose strings ; till airs from Heaven 


On earth at dewy night-fall visitant 
Awake the sleeping melody.” 


When the figure is sufficiently advanced we shall 
be able to describe it—as yet it is imperfect. 

THe Hattam Memortat.—It having been 
decided, as was stated in our last number, that the 
memorial to the late Henry Hallam is to take the 
form of a statue, the committee have applied to 
Mesers. Foley, R.A., Theed, A.R.A., Bell, Munro, 
Noble, and Woolner, to send in designs in com- 
petition for the work. Messrs. Foley and Woolner 
have, we understand, declined the invitation. 

_Greenwicn Hosprrat.—The picture, by the late 
Sir William Allen, R.A., of ‘ Nelson Boarding the 
San Josef,’ in the action off the Straits of Gibraltar, 
in 1797, when Sir John Jervis defeated the Spanish 
fleet, has been presented by the owner, Mr. H. C. 
Blackburn, of Gloucester Gardeus, Hyde Park, to 
Greenwich Hospital : it will be placed in the “ Painted 
Hall,”"—the picture-gallery of the Hospital. 


MEMORIAL oF THE Late Sir Cuartes Barry, 
R.A.—The Builder states that a deputation from a 
committee of the Institute of Architects had an 
interview a short time since with Lord Palmerston, 
to urge the propriety of erecting a statue of the late 
Sir Charles Barry in some convenient part of his 
great work at Westminster. The premier, we under- 
stand, acquiesced fully, and, moreover, when it was 
suggested that the Government might undertake 
the duty, expressed his personal willingness that it 
should do so. The site spoken of is the top of the 
flight of steps at the end of Westminster Hall, under 
the large window put in by Barry, and where, indeed, 
his work, it may be said, commences. 

MeEmorIAL Scutpture.—It is proposed to erect 
a statue, in marble, to the memory of the late Sir 
James M‘Grigor, Bart., K.C.B., late Director 
General of the Army Medical Department. Artists 
are invited to send in designs and specifications for 
the work to the Hon. Sec., at No. 6, Whitehall 
Yard. 

Tue tate A. N. We.tsy Pucin.—A committee, 
of which Mr. A. J. Beresford Hope is chairman, 
has been formed for the purpose of carrying out a 
= in honour of the late Mr. A. N. Welby 

ugin, the distinguished architect. The fund arising 
from the subscriptions is to be entitled the “ Pugin 
Travelling Fund,” the interest of which is to be 
awarded to an architectural student, who will have 
the advantage of travelling through the United 
Kingdom, to examine and illustrate its medieval 
architecture, sculpture, and painting. 

Tae Great Exuipition or 1862.—The gua- 
rantee fund for this undertaking continues to in- 
crease week by week: up to the middle of last 
month the subscriptions had reached £352,500. 

Tue Netson Co_umn.—Notwithstanding the 
statement recently made by Mr. Cowper in the 
Honse of Commons, that Sir Edwin Landseer is 
employed in modelling the lions for this column, it 
is tolerably well known that such is not really the 
fact: the Critic says,—“ Sir Edwin Landseer neither 
has been, is, or ever will be, occupied in modelling 
these lious. All that he has done is to prepare two 
drawings upon black boards, which drawings are 
now in the studio of Baron Marochetti, who is 
actively employed in modelling the lions from the 
drawings of the great animal painter.’’ We have 
waited so long for the completion of this work as 
to almost despair of living to see it finished: and 
we believe the public has become so indifferent to 
the matter as to care little who is the sculptor, if 
he will but produce his lions. 

Portrait Statuetres.—A Polish artist, K. 
Boryczewski, has recently settled in London (at 
143, Great Portland Street), bringing letters from 
several eminent savants of Germany (among the rest 
the late Baron Humboldt), whose comparatively 
humble studio should be visited by those who are 
interested in the class of Art he professes, or rather 
that by which he obtains the means to produce 
works of a more ambitious order. He produces 
portrait-statuettes, in pipe-clay, which he subjects 
to the action of fire. His likenesses are marvellous ; 
in some we have seen, the form and “ character,” as 
well as the features of the subject, are given with 
singular fidelity. In his small atelier there are 
other matters of interest: a group of rare merit, 
allegorical of Venice; and a statuette, in which the 
artist has treated a subject, seldom taken by, and, 
indeed, almost forbidden to, Art in England: he 
has dared to represent the Deity creating the world 
by a word. The theme is opposed—and rightly so 
—to our notions of propriety ; we shrink, and wisely, 
from a task so awful, as beyond the powers of either 
painter or sculptor, as unapproachable either by 
thought, imagination, or intelligence. But foreign 
artists view the case differently. At all events, the 
work to which we refer evidences genius of a high 
order ; it is, in all respects, remarkable in conception 
and execution, and may be accepted as proof of 
what the sculptor can do, under circumstances more 
favourable for the exercise of patronage. We trust 
this brief paragraph may cause some one to find out 
aman of rare and large gifts, to whom timely aid 
may be of infinite value. 

TestiMONIAL TO Mr. Ropert Hunt, F.R.S.— 
| The valuable contributions of this gentleman to our 
| pages, during many years, must have made his 
| name so familiar to our readers as to render any 
introduction quite unnecessary. That bis services, 








both in the literary and scientific world, have been 

duly a preciated in other quarters is evidenced by 

the splendid testimonial recently presented to him 

at the Geological Museam—an event which we have 

much gratification in recording. A subscription, 

that reached a sum of more than 400 guineas, was 

collected from a considerable number of gentlemen, 

in all parts of the kingdom, interested in the mineral 

industries of the country, as well as from others 

to whom Mr. Hunt’s private and public conduct is 

well known, and by whom it is highly appreciated. 

A portion of this sum was devoted to the purchase 

of an elegant silver service, expressly manufactured 

by Messrs. Hunt and Roskell, and consisting of a 

large oval salver, weighing 200 ounces, a tea-kettle, 

lamp and stand, all richly engraved, tea and coffee 
pots, cream ewer, sugar-basin, and pot, milk-jug, en 
suite ; and in addition to these was a purse contain- 
ing the sum of 200 guineas, In the unavoidable 
absence of Sir Roderick Murchison, Director-General 
of the Geological Survey of the United Kingdom, and 
of other men distinguished for their scientific pur- 
suits, the agreeable task of presenting the testimonial 
devolved upon Mr. Josiah Berry, F.R.G.S., who 
prefaced the presentation with some highly compli- 
mentary rewarks—not more so, however, than the 
occasion required—on Mr. Hunt’s services in the 
cause of science, referring especially to his published 
writings, “ Researches on Light,” “ Poetry of 
Science,” “ Panthea,” “ Manual of Photography,” &c. 
Mr. Hunt is one of the “self-raised men” whom 
we occasionally see rising up from the masses around 
us; both in public and in private he has won troops 
of friends, whose esteem he has gained not less by 
his talents than by his uniform kindness of heart, 
cheerful disposition, and unobtrusive manner. 

Tue GaLiery or [LLustRation.—Mr. and Mrs. 
German Reed, who have long held a foremost place 
in public favour, aud who are, indeed, now without 
rivals in the field they occupy, have recently obtained 
the valuable co-operation of John Parry; together 
they give an entertainment of surpassing excellence, 
sufficiently “fuuny” to amuse a mixed audience, 
but, in all respects, good enough to satisfy the most 
intellectual of their visitors, of whom they have 
many. It is a mixture of music and dialogue; but 
the chief attractions are the various characters which 
each of the performers in turn assumes: these are 
all admirably “ pictured,” 80 to speak. The season 
has terminated, and we are not, therefore, induced 
to give to the subject the space it deserves. When 
another commences, we shall treat it at some length, 
for it is, in the best sense of the term, “artistic,” 
and it would be difficult for any project to afford a 
larger amount of rational enjoyment. 

Tue Femace Scuoor, or Art.—The committee 
which has undertaken to collect subscriptions in aid 
of this institution has so far succeeded as, in the 
opinion of the members, to justify the renting of 
premises, in which the school may be carried on. 
An eligible house, No. 43, Queen Square, has been 
taken for three years, with the option of purchasing 
it during, or at the expiration of, that time; but to 
effect this a sum of nearly £1000 will still be re- 

uired; the subscriptions have now reached £1056. 
it is earnestly hoped that the deficiency will be sup- 
plied, in order to relieve the school from the position 
in which it has been placed by, what we cannot but 
consider, the illiberal and unjust decision of the com- 
mittee of the Council on Education. The institution 
will commence its operations for the next session at 
the above-named place, at the usual date, October 1 ; 
and the committee earnestly appeals for aunual sub- 
scriptions, to enable it to meet the expenses of rent, 
&e., till the school is freed from such a weighty 
incumbrance by the purchase of the premises. To- 
wards this object we hear that Mr. M. Uzielli has 
generously promised a donation of £100, on cou- 
dition that seven other gentlemen will undertake to 
contribute each a similar sum. Several of the city 
guilds have already subscribed liberally, and others 
are expected to follow their good example. Miss 
Gann, the lady superintendent of the school, bas 
just received a most gratifying proof of the respect 
and esteem of her pupils, who have presented her 
with a handsome gold watch and appendages, aecom- 
panied by a suitable address, and the names of the 
subscribers—a numerous list, the document written 
and ornamented with floral decoratious by the hands 
of some of the fair donors. 
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REVIEWS. 





CATALOGUE OF THE COLLECTION oF MaTTHEW 
: Uzietui, Ese. By J. C. _Rosrnson, F.S.A. 
Printed for private circulation. 


If proof were wanting of the riches stored away 
in vrivate collections in England, this beautiful 
volume might be brought forward with advantage. 
The consciousness that dozens of others might also 
be compiled, only gives a true idea of the Art-trea- 
sures held by individuals among us, whose quiet 
tastes covet no popularity, and are indulged from 

ure love of beauty. Mr. Uzielli’s collection may 
be said to form part of the “ furniture” of bis resi- 
dence, Hanover Lodge, Regent’s Park; its purport 
has been well pointed out in the preface to this 


volume: “In gathering together the very varied | 


objects herein described, the owner has been guided 
by a general taste for Art, the indulgence of which 





appeared to him preferable to the confining his | 


acquisitions within strictly-defined limits. This 

lan, besides affording the widest and most fruitful 
field for his researches, seemed also likely, in its 
results, to be more agreeable to friends and visitors, 
for whose enjoyment, not less than for the owner’s 

leasurable occupation, this collection has been 
formed.” It embraces a large variety, ranging 
over all periods, from the Art-works of ancient 
Greece and Rome in gems and fictile wares, to the 
enamels, jewellery, and fine faience of the middle 
ages. Pictures and drawings by the ancient mas- 
ters, and specimens of illuminated manuscripts, are 
not collected to the exclusion of the beauties of 
modern sculpture and painting, of which the cata- 
logue furnishes a fair list, including the famed life- 
sized statue of Venus, by Gibson of Rome, and the 
admirable picture by Leys of Antwerp—‘ Mary of 
Burgundy giving Alms to the Poor,’ a painting which 
excited so much attention when lent by its owner 


to the South Kensington Museum last winter, The | 
extent of the entire collection may be judged, by | 
the number 1026 es to the last of the objects | 


described, and still the proprietor is collecting, we 
are told. Many of the principal articles are de- 
picted in a series of well-executed engravings; and 
we should not be doing justice to Mr. Robinson, the 
compiler of the catalogue, if we did not notice the 
able manner in which he has done his work. It is not 
a mere bald index to the collection, but a descriptive 
catalogue, which none but one well conversant with 
Art in general could execute, and each division is 
—— by a brief essay on the history of the 

ranch of art of which they form examples. The 
only regret we feel over the volume is, that being 
** privately published,” it is not purchaseable. 





Hanpnooxk or Paintinc. THe German, FLemisu, 
AND Dutcn Scnoo.s. Based on the Handbook 
of Kiigler, Enlarged and for the most part re- 
written. By Dr. Waacen, Director of the 
Royal Gallery of Pictures, Berlin, With illus- 
trations; 2 Vols, Published by J. Murray, 
London. 


Considering the strong hold which modern art has 
taken of the popular mind, and the great eagerness 
manifested to possess English pictures, it may prob- 
ably be asked, what interest can there be found to 
justify the republication of a voluminous history of 





the works of the old painters, to whatever school | 


they belong? ‘T'wo arguments, among many others 
we could allege, may be used in answer to such a 
query. 
ing some of the finest productions of these painters, 
and the other is that similar works are scattered, in 
various private collections, over the country, and, 


One 1s we have a National Gallery contain- | 


consequently, both nationally and individually, the | 


old masters have a claim on our attention, More- 
over, a love of Art of every kind is rapidly increas- 
ing, and with it there exists also a desire to know 
and to understand its worth and its excellencies ; 
to learn its history, to read of the men whose labours 
have achieved its greatest triumphs, and to become 
acquainted with the results of those labours. If our 
knowledge of Art only kept pace with the advancing 
interest that is felt in it, we should soon become as 
distinguished for our learning in this subject as in 
the sciences which have placed England on a par 
with, if not above, all the nations of the world. 

_ At is, if we are not mistaken, about fourteen years 
since Dr, Franz Kiigler’s ** Handbook of Painting” 
was published, by Mr. Murray, in this country ; 
that edition was translated by a lady, whose name 
was not made public, and edited by Sir Edmund 
Head, who supplied many valuable notes. But the 
researches since made have thrown so much new 
light on the history and practice of the schools 
treated of, tuat it has been deemed expedient to re- 
model, and almost re-write, the entire work; and 
the task of doing this was confided to Dr. Waagen, 








whose whole life has been devoted to the study of 
the Fine Arts, but especially to that of painting. 

In comparing the two editions, we find that Dr. 
Waagen has added considerably to Kiigler’s remarks 
upon the earlier painters, that is, the predecessors 
of Albert Durer and Holbein. The notices of Rubens 
and Rembrandt have been greatly enlarge, in fact, 
the matter is almost wholly original; while he has 
devoted greater space to many of the eminent 
painters of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, 
whom Kiigler dismissed rather summarily, and has 
curtailed the remarks of the latter on artists of in- 
ferior reputation. Considering,” Dr. Waagen 
says, ‘the extensive knowledge of Art attained by 
Dr Kiigler, which, besides the entire department of 
painting, included those of sculpture and architec- 
ture, it is easily credible that he should not have 
had time to devote to that close study of the later 
Dutch painters, which they deserve. My endeavour 
has been, by means of a closer analysis of the chief 
masters of the Dutch school, and by reference to their 
most notable works, to supply this gee 

Connoisseurs in Art, like members of the legal 
and medical professions, will often be found to differ : 
hence we are not surprised to see an occasional 
variance between the opinions expressed by these 
two writers respectively ; but it does not materiall 
effect the statement of either, as the difference is 
rather that of degree than of kind, and it shows 
itself here, more in the place which certain artists 
hold in the estimation of the writers, than in what 
may be considered as facts in the history and practice 
of the painters spoken of. 

The spirit of these Northern schools of Art has 
had a more powerful influence over our own than 
the Southern, in all the essential qualities of painting, 
except, perhaps, colour. Hence it is that the Teu- 
tonic style is more generally acceptable among us, 
as a people, than the Italian in its various ramifica- 
tions and modifications, though it may not be better 
understood. A careful reading of these volumes, so 
comprehensive, full of carefully investigated facts 
and of artistic learning, will dissipate whatever 
ignorance of the subject exists, and thus enable us 
to judge according to the knowledge acquired. 





| Tue Reriquary; a Depository for Precious Relics 


Illustrative of the County of Derby. No. 1. 

Edited by L. Jewitt, F.S.A. Published by 

J. R. Smiru, London. 
We always gladly hail the earnest work of local 
men; it is to their labours we owe no little good and 
eculiar knowledge, without which much would be 
irretrievably lost to the metropolitan antiquary or 
historian. Derlyshire, one of our most beautiful 
counties, also preserves some of our oldest customs 
and traditions; these, and its other features, Mr. 
Jewitt presents in an agreeable first number of a 
book we hope to see continue and prosper. He 
has contributed one of the best papers, on the beau- 
tiful old custom of hanging funeral garlands in the 
Derbyshire churches when unmarried girls were 
buried; he has illustrated this paper with some 


curious engravings by his own hand, and written | 


on it with cag feeling. There is a good opening 
aper on Derby coins, by Thomas Bateman, well- 
nown for his researches as a resident antiquary, 
and a large variety of curious information and 
equally curious engravings, interspersed with most 
varied information, in this promising serial. 





From Hay-Time to Horrine. By the Author of 
‘*My Farm of Four Acres.” Published by 
Cuapman & Hatt, London. 


| A novelette, by the author of an admirable little 


volume of facts. It is curious to note how a mind 
so devoted to reality can expand into romance, how 
the veal may amalgamate with the ideal, how one 
so practical can trifle with the fancy of the story- 
teller. It was almost a dangerous experiment, the 
more so because there are still subjects connected 
with the ‘“‘Farm of Four Acres” that we long to 
hear about, and that might be pleasant and useful 
uot alone to lady-farmers in a small way. We had 
hoped that in her next book the writer would have 
given much cheerful teaching to those who seek to 
transplant some portion of country life, and country 
practice, into the suburbs of large towns: we do 
not yet relinquish the hope and the desire to receive 
such a work from her pen. The title is promising, 
“From Hay-time to Hopping;” and we have 
glimpses of a sweet country home, and scraps of 
rural life during that brief period, which are quite 
worthy the author of the Farm. But the story runs 
like other stories, on the hopes and fears, the 
tenderness and tremors, of a young and gentle girl, 
who at first was in great danger of being “ taken in 
and done for”’ by a fierce, exacting sister, who “ puts 
upon her” outrageously. She, however, happily 


ee 


selves: they will thank us for sendi 
well-told tale. ding them to the 
e various characters in “ From Hay-ti 
a are outlined with so clear alte 
han that it is to be regretted the story did not ex. 
tend into two volumes; then the author could have 
delineated more fully, as well as developed much 
which is only glanced at, evidently to bring the 
pages within compass. The style is exceeding! 
agreeable ; the characters manifest much ero’ J 
a ay athising gg of hag while the sto; 
without being exciting, is deeply interesting, 
book is a good book, and will take a high ioak a. 
works in which truth is so skilfully ond judiciously 
blended with fiction that the one is a material help 
to the other. 





HanpBook To ScoTLanp For Tovrists. Illus- 
trated by Maps, Plans, and Views, By the 
Rev. Joun M. Witsoy, Author of “ Handbook 
to Edinburgh,” ‘“ Handbook to the English 
Lakes,” &¢c., &c. Published by T. Netson 
AND Sons, London and Edinburgh, 


This is a most comprehensive guide-book ; as much 
so as those well-known red-covered volumes which 
Mr. Murray has ges, and which are seen in 
the hands of English travellers through the length 
and breadth of Europe, and somewhat recently, 
through some portions of Africa and Asia, The 
arrangement of its contents is perspicuous and 
judicious, the compiler having separated the coun 
into numerous divisions, each of which may be full 
explored by following the routes laid down: all 
that is worth seeing is carefully noted, whether it 
be remarkable for beauty of scenery or historical 
association. The engraved plans will be found use- 
ful, but the “views” we could readily dispense 
with; they are few in number and indifferent as 
works of Art. Good woodcuts would be far more 
acceptable than these inferior steel engravings. 





Guimpsrs oF Ocean Lire; “or, Rock-pools, and 
the Lessons they teach. By Joun Harper, 
F.R.S.S.A. With numerous illustrations by 
the Author. Published by T. Neison anp 
Sons, London. 


Small has been the inducement this season, hither- 
to, for the dwellers in “* pent up cities” to exchange 
the shelter of their habitations for rural pastures or 
sea-side enjoyments; the zodiacal sign Aquarius 
has been too much in the ascendant to render such a 
change very desirable; but a favourable autumn may 
follow, and then the coasts of England will, doubt- 
less, receive a large accession of visitors anxious to 
acquire all the physical and mental benefits to be 
obtained in such localities. Now even at a pleasant 
watering-place time is sometimes found to hang 
heavily ; but it need not be so with a little volume 
like this in the hand of the visitor; and it is to such 
a class that the book is more especially addressed, for 
Mr. Harper says that the subject of marine zoology 
‘* may be pursued as an amusement—a pastime, if you 
will; and it is in no higher character than that of @ 
holiday caterer, that the author asks the reader's 
company to the sea-side. No lessons but the sim- 
plest are attempted to be conveyed in this little 
volume, and these in as quiet and homely a style as 
ible.” 

There is, however, another class of persons to whom 
it will be an acquisition ; we mean those who “‘cul- 
tivate,” if we may so employ the word, an aquarium. 
The information given on this study, or pursult, or 
amusement, whichever it may be called, is ample 
and varied. Marine zoology generally has found an 
able and pleasant exponent in this little book, whieb, 
in all respects, is exceedingly well “ got up. 





SINAI UND GoLGoTHA; opER PrastiscHE DaRs- 
TELLUNG DES HEILIGEN LANDES UND SEINER 
Umcoenuncen. (A Plan in relief of the Hol 
Land and Neighbouring Countries.) Von H.W. 
ALTMULLER. THEopor Fiscuer, Cassel, 1860. 


A modelled plan of these countries will, in the eyes 
of the student of sacred history, give them an hy 
creased interest, and especially at this time suc iP 
work will be a valuable auxiliary in realizing the 
localities of the current events that desolate these 
lands. Herr Altmiiller is known as having execu . 
in relief a plan of Jerusalem ; but it is an — 
ment upon that happy thought thus to set fort = 
diminished reality, scenes consecrated in the ne 
of every Christian. The plan comprebends an ex | 





Lebanon; on the east by the Arabian and Svrian 
deserts; and on the west by the Nile and the Medi 
terranean. 








escapes ; how, our readers must discover for them- 


| 
| 
bounded north and south by the Red Sea an | 
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THE BEST REMEQY FOR INDIGEST ION. 


NORTON’S CAMS™MILE PILLS 


Are confidently recommended as a simple but certain remedy for Indigestion, which is the cause of nearly all the diseases to which 

being a es so uniformly and beneficial, that it ba ae ei fe called the “ Natural "Strengthener of dio Sains pte 
NOMTON'S PILLS evt es a powerful tonic and gen tle ; are in their lah aie or ie ee 
pos can now bear tetimany tothe benefits to be deri trom cheir nae.—Bold in. at 1s, 1}d., 2s. 9d., and 11s, each, in every town in 


the kingdom 
— - CAUTION !—Be.sure to ask for ““NORTON’S PILLS,” and do not be persuaded to purchase the various imitations, 


A CLEAR COMPLEXION!!! 
GODFREY'S EXTRACT OF ELDER FLOWERS 


Is strongly recommended for Softening, Improving, Beauti , and Preserving the SKIN, and giving it a blooming and charming 


It will completely remove Tan, Sunburn, Redness, &c., by its — and Healing qualities, render the skin sot 
dryness, &c., clear it from every humour, pimple, or eruption, and continuing its use ig ender he At ea ll tl ros 
soft and smooth, and the complexion perfectly clear and Sitel—-flold tn Botton pelos Sa, Od, by all Medicine Venders and Perfumers. 


FOR GOUT, RHEUMATISM, AND RHEUMATIC GOUT. | 


SIMCO’S GOUT AND RHEUMATIC PILLS 


Are a certain and safe remedy. They restore tranquillity to the nerves, give tone to the stomach, and strength to the whole system. No other 
medicine can be compared to these excellent Pills, as they prevent the disorder from attacking the stomach or head, and have eand thousands 
from pain and misery to health and comfort.—Sold by all Medicine Venders, at 1s. 1}d. or 2s. 9d. per box. 


INFLUENZA, COUGHS, AND COLDS. 


SIMCO’S ESSENCE OF LINSEED 


Is the most efficacious remedy ever discovered for the relief of persons suffering from Influenza. The first two doses generally arrest the progress 
of this distressing complaint, and a little perseverance completely removes it. Children’s Coughs, as well as recent ones in Adults, will be 
removed by a few doses (frequently by the first); and Asthmatic ~g-4 who previously had not been able to lie down in bed, have received the 
| utmost benefit from the use of SIMCO'S ESSENCE OF LINSEED.—Sold by all Medicine Venders, in Bottles, at 1s. 1}d. and 2s. 9d. each. 


BENNETT, 65 & 64, CHEAPSIDE, 
MAKER TO THE ROYAL OBSERVATORY, BOARD OF ORDNANCE, 
Go Her Majesty the Queen, fis 

THE ADMIRALTY, THE BOARD OF TRADB, &ttes 


THE ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH COMPANY, 
And many of the Largest English and Foreign Railways. 
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The performance of every 
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adjusted and cleaned at the 
end of the first year without 
charge, if it has not been 
broken, and has never been in ~ 





in any quantities, of the best 


materials and workmanship. 
Sizes and prices immediately 























another watchmaker’s hands. FREE AND SAFE BY POSr. forwarded on application. 
Every Watch in the latest Style, and most carefully finished. 
GOLD CASES AND JEWELLED. _auire, SILVER CASES AND JEWELLED. ~~ QUALIFY, 
"Ss. Al} B Cc GENTLEMEN'S. AIBC 
Horizontal ee it dial, 4 | Os | % « ee Se sound and ser- > 1% “ ° 
holes fewelled 1.0... .c-ccccsscsssereseesee o» wy * vices 
Ditto, gold dial and strong case... 12}, 10] 7 Soot Lever (Geneva) 10 Jewels eecepecsctes 7; 6; 6 
Bennett's superior London-made patent | _ 's London-made Lever .....0006 seceeees 8; 6] 6 
Lever, JOWOlNOD ..0.0..00csescessersessosreree oe ly} 4] 12 LADIES’. 
: Horizontal Construction, neat and fiat 
LADIES". beautifally engraved CA8@S .......005 sss 6] 4) 3 
Horizontal Construction, gold dial .........++ lo} 8] 6 Superior Geneva Lever ..e..s.rcereresrsereesneree 6; 6; 4 
Patent Lever (Geneva) ........c.cesceree senseres 12; 10] 8 Elegant Stover Dials 10s. 64. extra. 
Ditto (English) highly finished .............. 16} 14] 12 Small London-made LOVErS ....cscercecseseeves 7] 6) & 



































Every Watch skilfally Examined, Timed, and its Performance Guaranteed. 


POST OFFICE ORDERS. PAYABLE TO 


JOHN BENNETT, 65 & 64, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. 
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) . THE WEST ‘END DEPOT Lote 
JOSEPH RODGERS AND SONS’ CELEBRATED conan, 
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AT’ SHEFFIEED ‘PRICES, ; oe 
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JAMES- BROOKS, 16, VERE STREET, OXFORD. ‘Gore ae, 
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SPORTING, RURTING, FISHING, and POCKET KNIVES, in, several Hundred Varictin 























' PORTABLE es CASE3, in Solid: Wood, Morocco, and Russia Lesiber. 


AN: “TLLUSTRATED | CATALOGUE, 


Containing the Prices of all kinds of Table Cutlery, Knives, Scissors, Razors, Dressing Cases and Bags, Despateh 
Boxes, Writing Cases, Envelope Boxes, &c., will be forwarded, post free, on application to 


JAMES BROOKS, 
16, VERE STREET, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 
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J4¥ES 8. VIRTUE, PRINTER, CIty ROAD, LONDON. 








